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FROM THE PREFACE OF THE 
KIRST EDITION 

A FTER repeated requests of the editor of this series, 
I have put on paper and enlarged, from the peda- 
gogical viewpoint, the lectures on the psychology and 
pedagogy of the will, which I delivered at educational 
conieiences at Ainsberg, Dortmund, and elsewhere In- 
tended in the first pladi 'for study groups of practice 
teachers, the book might prove useful also to larger circles 
The problems compiled in the third part are intended 
for study gioups Each problem in this part must be pre- 
ceded by a caieful leport on the corresponding sections of 
the first and second pait, independent of the presentation 
in the book Although the problems in the third part aie 
veiy concise in then wordings, they require not a little 
piepaiation The applications which are found among the 
problems concerning self-education should remind the 
young piactice tcacheis that all educational demands made 
on die jimpil piesupposc similar ^demands on the educator 
Unlike the other \olumes of the series, no references to 


collateral literature aie given here. Independent thinking 
and acting aie moie important m our field than extensive 
readings Access to the psychological literature on this sub- 
ject is ofleied by the author’s book entitled The Will (3rd 
ed, 1923), the reader will find references to further ques- 
tions of life in general id* the splendid work of Privy Coun- 
cillor Fassbender’s Wollen, eine konigliche Kunst (Volition, 
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PREFACE 

a ^Loyal Ait, 10th ed, 1930). C Gutberlet has written ex- 
cellently on the freedom of the will in Die Willensfreiheit 
und ihre Gegner — “The Freedom of Will and Its Oppo- 
nents” (snd ed , 1907). 

J. Lindworsky, SJ. 


Cologne, May, 1933 


PREFACE OF THE FOURTH EDITION 

The scientific forerunner of this book was a critical study 
of the research in the field of the psychology of the will, 
including the experiments up to 1910. Addressed to a 
limited professional group, it appeared as a separate book 
under the title of “The Will, Its Manifestations and Con- 
trol According to the Results of Experimental Research” 
(Leipzig-Barth, 1919. Third Edition, 1933). As an out- 
come of this work, the author was called upon to lectuie on 
the subject before groups of educators, and was asked to 
write out his addresses in the form of the present book The 
third edition was somewhat expanded to incorporate sug- 
gestions received by the author. 

Prague, 1933 



INTRODUCTION 


The Practical Importance of the Will. The art o£ will- 
ing has interested the mind in all ages. Will, it appeals, 
has made every great man what he is. Wealth, strengdi, 
health, even intellectual endowments seem to be more oi 
less replaceable by exceptional will power We read how 
Demosthenes, in spite of his feeble voice, his unfavorable 
appearance, and his initial failuie, by sheer will power 
trained himself to become the first oiator of Greece When 
we learn how many a general of die past, though frail of 
body and even ill, won the most glorious of battles, when 
we observe how many a businessman, beginning with 
empty hands, has worked himself up to become a captain 
of finance, we may be indifferent to the ideals which im- 
pelled them, we may even detest diese ideals, but we aie 
thrilled by the accomplishments and should like, in another 
sphere perhaps, to achieve similar success. We have always 
been told, and it is confirmed by expei lence that li we will, 
nothing is impossible, but we must be able to will That is 
why so many books on the art of willing have enjoyed 
great popularity. That is why we lend a ready ear to every- 
one who promises to help us acquire an energetic will 
Will Training, if Possible, Most Urgent Duty of School 
If the training of the will is possible, then this training 
must be the duty, nay even the most urgent duty of the 
school. If it is possible to cultivate die will through per 
sonal activity, then this personal activity must claim the 
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fijJjt place m the course of training. If it is possible to 
strengthen our own will, then this endeavor must precede 
all other interests of our private life. But how should we 
tram our will? 

New'-Fc-nts of View in Tiaming the Will A considera- 
ble number of volumes on the tiaming of the will aie 
available, and a new book on this subject may, thercfoie, 
appear superfluous. I should indeed not have attempted 
to write the piesent book, if I did not believe that I can 
say something different from what has been said For recent 
findings of experimental research on the will aie to be 
considered in this book in detail, and are to furnish new 
points of view. The present monograph promises, accord- 
ingly, to piesent something novel on the training of the 
will. The novelty of it will prove quite striking I must 
admit m advance that I am not able to point out an 
altogether simple means of training the will Furthermoie, 
I cannot asseit that success will result from the application 
of my method as naturally as a cure results from the use 
of a medicine. I am stating the matter more correctly if I 
say that my means are infallible, but that I cannot just 
hand them ovei to you I can only say Here, beneath this 
surface rock, gold is hidden, dig for it, doing your level 
best, and you shall surely find all you need for your life 
If, however, you wish to become a great man among those 
who will, a kindly genius must guide your hand, so that 
you begin digging at the right spot and find a very rich vein 

Many False Conceptions of the Will The results of ex- 
perimental psychology indicate clearly that there are many 
false conceptions of the nature and function of the will 
These partly erroneous conceptions must be blamed for the 
fact that many of the systems of will training lack unity; 
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many are uncertain, some are inellective, a lew even ques- 
tionable. If it were possible to ask. those who have attended 
some of the famous naming schools of the will, how mudi 
they have profited by then earnest study, the answers would 
not be very encouraging. If I went so far as to ask these 
persons whether they became stronger in the weakest point 
of their moral life, I should piobably receive most crush- 
ing replies At the same time, theie will be found a small 
number of people who can speak of genuine and lasting 
success We shall not question then assertions, but we will 
point out latei, in detail, that some of the highly piaised 
means of training the will are to an extent accidental suc- 
cesses. As most trainers of the will, who advertise their 
wares, have no scientific and unified conception of the will, 
they are often at a loss to know just what constitutes the effi- 
ciency of their methods and devices Thus, they direct the 
attention of their students to the shell, and, as a consequence, 
most of their pupils leacli for the shell A few, however, 
luckier than the lest, accidentally gam possession of the 
kernel with the shell, seize the essence of will naming with 
the superficial, and these succeed. 

Psychology at the Basis of the Pedagogy of Will With 
the foregoing m mind, it will be apparent that we cannot 
avoid discussing in detail, the psychology of the will, be- 
fore we speak of the training of the will We shall confine 
ourselves, however, to strictly necessary matteis, and ex- 
plain them in populai language, even though the scientific 
phenomena involved may not always be described in the 
most accurate way Quite necessarily we shall omit all but 
a limited number of scientific proofs Those who wish to 
inform themselves moie thoioughly on the subject are le- 
f erred to the w riter’s book Per W ille. fourth edition. The 
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pxgsent outline must not be tegai ded as a substitute tor 
the extended study of fundamental principles discussed in 
this larger work. However, every significant principle for 
everyday work is here presented The reader is cautioned 
not to shun the basic theory of the subject, otherwise the 
practical applications which will be suggested will fail m 
inner clarity and the reader will lack a sure foundation of 
principles for practical use. 



I 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WILL 

THE ACT OF WILL 

T HE fundamental question antecedent to any attempt l 
at training the will is: Is there a will* Let us see. j 
No one has ever doubted the fact that there are certain , 
specific happemngs in human life, commonly called “acts 
of will ” If I decide to write a letter, and have made this,, 
decision after a painstaking effort which I finally convert 
into action, no one will quesUon that we are dealing here 
with inner happenings These happenings can neither be 
called perception, nor thinking, nor feeling, but are of 
such a nature as to form, in contradistinction to other 
intellectual experiences, a category of their own acts of 
the will. An experience such as this, however, is no simple l 
act, but a most complex phenomenon Perception, think- 
ing, feeling, remembering, and many othei elements entei 
into it Therefore, the question is justified whether or not 
such a decision could perhaps be explained from a combi- 
nation of the well-known acts of thinking, perceiving, and 
feeling alone, or if analysis leads us to find a new act, 
distinct from all the others; that is to say, the act of will 
Common Sense by Introspection Affirms a Distinct Act 
of Will. Common sense has never doubted that there is 
a peculiar inner experience in addition to thinking, feel- 
ing, and external acting which, even prior to philosophic 


s 
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^speculation, had received a special name Everybody who 
is not yet prejudiced by a philosophical theory is thor- 
oughly convinced of the existence oi the act of will Even 
as late as thirty years ago, experimental psychologists 
would have attached little importance to this general 
conviction of mankind Indeed, the fact that psychology 
could dispense with ordinary introspection was regaided 
as a great step forward Meanwhile, experimental psychol- 
ogy as a result of increasing experimentation has done 
justice to introspection, piaclically as well as iheoicucally 
Today we know that deliberate and simultaneous, as well 
as subsequent mtiospection, perfoimed as a lesult of 
theoretical inteiesi, is not an altogethei unobjectionable 
-scientific source of knowledge, however we know, too, that 
retrospective mtiospection, done immediately aftei an 
experience without the piejudice of a pieconceived theoiy, 
is perfectly reliable For, our expci lences do not disappeai 
at once into the realm of the unconscious, but fade away 
gradually We can look back to these lcccding processes 
retrospectively and, without alienng or lnlluenang them, 
catch some of their featuies We oitcn pi actice this 
retrospection in everyday life, actuated by pi actical motives 
rather than by a theoretical psychological mteiest “Just 
what was it?” “How in the woild did it happen?” “Was 
I at fault?” — we ask such questions often immediately after 
inner processes which we observe without any theoietical 
prepossession Therefore, if countless millions of untrained 
observers arrive at the conviction of having experienced a 
peculiar process which appears^to them as something very 
simple and distinct horn all thinking, imagining, feeling, 
and acting, this general conviction is entitled to a purely 
scientific evaluation. 
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Will Rejected by Philosophical Theory That is wh 
sound philosophy adhered to this conviction until the time 
of the English skeptics These began questioning the act 
of will as a real and distinct elementaiy expenence not on 
the basis of experience, but because it conflicted with other 
philosophical theories The will did not fit at all into 
a conception which wished to explain the concepts oi sub- 
stance and causality m teims of subjective delusions Since 
these attempts at explanation originated, in then turn, m 
the tendency to bieak with the tiaditional conception of 
the soul, Hume’s doctune of will and that of his followeis 
cannot be consideied as having been aimed at without 
bias When, about the middle of the last centuiy, expen- 
mental psychology aiose in Geimany, most ol its pioponcnts 
embraced English sensism They did so paitly on account 
of the pievailing scientific matenalistic tiend of the age, 
and paitly because English sensism, with its sLiess on the 
doctrine of association, seemed to offei the most convenient 
and methodically the cleaiest appioach to scientific leseaich 
of the spiritual processes Hence, most expenmental psychol- 
ogists onginally 1 ejected the will as an elementaiy ex- 
penence beyond sensation and feeling 

Expenmental Research at Fust Rejects the Will In the 
beginning, this denial of the will was not based on ex- 
perimental findings. And when expei imental research on tire 
act of the will began, the first expenmental findings justi- 
fied the empirical point of view With the obseivations in 
the field of physics in mind, it was held that in psychological 
expenmentation die simplest piocesses should be examined 
first The peison who was expenmented upon had, foi 
example, to press an electrical key at the moment he 
perceived a certain color. The act of pressing die key 
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happened, howevei, also when the peison who was ex- 
perimented , upon reacted without any conscious partic- 
ipation. hfe trace of the act of will was to be discovered 
in that, thus, a so-called voluntary action appeared to 
be possible without an act of will Later, it was dis- 
covered that almost all concepts, but especially the 
concepts of movements, weie accompanied by very slight 
'movements of the hands, the head, the skm of the forehead, 
jetc. The persons experimented upon knew nothing of such 
movements, in fact, denied them most decidedly Accord- 
ingly, the mystery of the action of the will appeared to be 
solved The peicepts, even without any act of will, pro- 
duced movements, and tire action flowed directly from 
the percepts. The difference between these so-called in- 
voluntary and voluntary movements and actions consisted 
merely m the fact that in the case of the former the aim 
to be achieved had not been thought of, whereas m the 
latter the aim had been imagined in advance. Accordingly, 
the picturing ( Vorstellung ) of the aim to be achieved was 
the decisive element determining the acts of will. Of course, 
critical minds were not satisfied with this theory for reasons 
which remain to be discussed Still, for the time being, this 
theory represented the finding of experimental research 
until the experimental method had made twofold progress 
Systematic Experimental Introspection Admitted Intro- 
spection, which in the beginning of the experimental period 
had been completely banished from psychological research, 
returned by the very road of experimentation. It was 
noticed, after some time, that the simplest psychological 
experiments could lead to totally different results even if 
the external conditions of the experiment were kept alike 
with scrupulous accuracy. The inner attitude of the person 
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experimented upon could vary greatly, and the outcome 
of the experiments depended far more upon his innei 
attitude than on the external conditions And yet, only the 
subject of the experiment could speak of his inner attitude 
Thus, introspection could not be dispensed with Never- 
theless, psychology did not simply leturn to the position 
held before Fechner. As already stated, no scientific signifi- 
cance can be attributed to every act of introspection, but 
piactically only to that form of retrospective and unbiased 
introspection which is secured most readily by means of 
experiments. It is a peculiaiity of all psychological expen- 
ments that they require two subjects The Subject of the 
Experiment (hereafter called SE) and the Conductor of the 
Experiment (hereafter called CE) The SE is called upotf 
to solve only a given task set for him by the CE, and it 
lequired, he must describe it as well as he can retiospec- 
tively immediately after the experiment. Of couise, the CE 
knows the purpose for which he conducts the experiments, 
but he keeps his purposes secret, m older that the SE may 
be able to describe whatever expenences he has in a per- 
fectly disinterested and unbiased manner Thus, a scien- 
tific experiment obtains for the mvestigatoi not only one, 
but any number of descnptions of similar expenences, and 
not only of one SE, but of any number of SE’s Fuither- 
moie, it enables the experimenter to observe the experience 
to be investigated under the most varied conditions. Since 
Ach, this piocess has been called "systematic experimental 
introspection ” 

Confusion of “ Simple Elements” in Psychology. The sec- 
ond important advance made meanwhile by experimental 
psychology, consisted in recognizing the fact that there are 
two simple elements in the psychological process one ele- 
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v Aient in its very nature, simple or primary, and another 
simple by habit, or in other words, simplified and mechan- 
ical. Accordingly, the principle of method bon owed from 
physics, namely, to select the simplest possible piocesses for 
experimental purposes, could not invariably be applied to 
all simple psychological phenomena This principle was 
entirely sound for the primary processes, but was unsuited 
for the study of the simplified and mechanized mental 
processes, which are not known in physics in the same 
measure that they are in psychology As theie is a tendency 
in our mental life ( Seelenleben ) to turn over as much as 
possible of it to a physiological mechanism, instead of using 
conscious processes, it was but natural that an entnely false 
conception of the voluntary action resulted. In lact, the 
conception of the voluntaiy action appeared to be weak 
and vacuous. In reality, when adults declare themselves 
ready to release a key upon a given signal, the act of will 
lies not in the execution of the task, but in its acceptance 
The execution of such a mechanical action, on the othei 
hand, can take place either wholly automatically, or it 
may obscure the act of will to such an extent that only 
thoroughly trained observeis are able to discovei it with 
certainty. 

Ach’s Experiments Include an Active Element But, 
when this twofold advance in the method of expci imental 
psychological research had been achieved, it became pos- 
sible to investigate the experience of volition more accu- 
rately. Narcissus Ach was the first to attain great success in 
this very difficult field He, too, began with simple key 
leactions, after which he caused moie difficult tasks to be 
performed such as multiplying numbeis, riming woids, and 
transposing letters In these expenments, the experience of 
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volition was not in the foiegiound to any great extent 
Nevertheless, Ach obseived, as others had before him, that 
the entire mental process was strictly controlled by the task 
assumed In most cases, it acts accoiding to the chaiactei 
of the task, even if the SE docs not think of the task This 
lemarkable fact was sufficient cause for Ach to discredit the 
theory of the dominant idea of an end ( Zielvoistellung ) 
But we shall discuss this later Then, Ach proceeded in his 
experiments to hinder the execution of a resolution by in- 
terposing obstacles The experience of volition soon re- 
vealed itself distinctly to the SE If the execution of the 
resolution senously determined upon was hindered by dis- 
turbing habits (a detailed report on this will be made later), 
the result was that the SE veiy eneigetically renewed his 
resolution This gave an oppoilumty of observing a true 
process of volition at close quaiieis, and it was lecogmzed 
that it is impossible to explain an experience of this kind 
m terms of images ( Voistellungen ), feelings, and thoughts 
alone. An active element, an mnei action originating with 
the subject, necessarily had to be included in the descrip- 
tion in older to poitray the facts 
Michotte’s Expenments with Choices The Belgian, 
Michotte, and his pupil, Pium, imestigated the piocess of 
volition, somewhat independently of the investigations of 
Ach. Unlike Ach, they took for the object of investigation, 
not a resolution, but a choice Truly, if anything deserves 
the name of an act of will, it must be the experience of 
choice The problem was how to call forth this experience by 
means of experiments, and to descube it as carefully as 
possible with the help of systematic expeiimental intro- 
spection In the course of this experiment it had to be de- 
termined whether this process contained an element which 
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^ould not be reduced to mere sensation, image, thinking, 
or feeling, or whether the act of will is merely an experi- 
ence composed of sensations of tension ( Spannungsempfin - 
dungen), gentle movements, and the like. The investigators 
decided to have the SE’s choose between two arithmetical 
operations Accordingly, they showed to the SE’s on the 
experimental apparatus two numbers m every experiment. 
If the numbers were of four digits, the SE had to decide 
whether he wished to add or subtract the numbers; if the 
numbers were smaller, he had to choose, on reasonable 
grounds, between multiplication and division. As soon as 
he reached a decision, he pressed a key whereby the time 
necessary for the decision was registered simultaneously, 
'&nd then he described the experience of choice on the 
basis of retrospective introspection Naturally, two objec- 
tions arise at once against this arrangement of the experi- 
ment. Are we justified in calling a decision between two 
kinds of calculation a choice? And if we are, does there 
remain a serious resolution if, as described, the experiment 
is closed by pressing a key without the SE being required 
to perform the action chosen by him? The questions can 
be answered only by the actual test, which answers both 
affirmatively. The SE’s regard the experiment to be as 
serious a choice as other decisions in everyday life. This 
agrees with the experiences that all seem to have when 
placed in the position of a SE- The isolated experiment 
in the laboratory becomes by itself and in itself part and 
parcel of our lives, lacking nothing whatsoever in serious- 
ness and significance The fact that the arithmetical opera- 
tion was not carried out, does not change the experience of 
choice at all, as was testified by comparing experiments in 
which the calculation was actually performed. The obser- 
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vation of the expenence of choice gained a great deal b., 
this abridgment of the expenment For, even though the 
subsequent calculation when carried out in practice changes 
nothing in the preceding result of choice, it does obscure 
some details of the fading experience and causes unneces- 
sary fatigue to the SE This well-thought-out method led 
to very valuable results, of course, only after numerous 
careful attempts 

In Michotte’s investigations, it was not at all easy for the 
SE’s to separate the volition proper in the piocess of choos- 
ing But the SE’s proved very readily that at times there 
was no choice between the two kinds of calculation but 
merely a decision that one of them was the easier How- 
ever, these were exceptions. As a rule, at least an external 
decision, as we might put it, took place when the SE’s, 
while pressing the key, inwardly uttered "add ” These 
purely external decisions, being involuntary, diffeied very 
distinctly from those voluntary in character In the case of 
these external decisions of the SE, they came, as it weie, me- 
chanically. or they ran their cotuse perfectly automatically 

Michotte Finds an Irreducible Innei Activity Howevei, 
it could not easily be deteimined for the rest of the gioup 
what really constituted the essential element of the experi- 
ence At first, it seemed to be a sensation of activity. The 
SE’s are warm, they breathe more deeply, their muscles 
contract and relax But, after frequent experiences of this 
nature, it was found that this so-called sensation of activity 
occuned also in the case of involuntary decisions, it was 
due mostly, as was recognized later, to a rather greater 
difficulty or to the lack of piopei adjustment Finally, the 
SE’s noticed that the experiences in which they always had 
the feeling of responsibility were distinguished from the 
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Others by a leal activity of the ego, an inner point of view 
of the self, which cannot be described at all, unless the ego 
be made the subject of the statement 

This innei posiUon of the ego appealed in two forms 
either as an assent, when one of die two arithmetical opeia- 
tions was pioposcd to the SE’s consciousness, as if by an- 
other person, or as a spontaneous decision, m which the 
subject himself lesolved upon one of the two possibilities 
Thus here, as with Ach, the inmost kernel of the experi- 
ence of volition revealed itself as a further irreducible 
inner activity, which is different from all other psychic 
processes, such as feeling, thinking, muscle sensations, etc. 
The geneial conviction of mankind of the existence and 
peculiarity of volition was thus confirmed by the experiment 
on this point 

Experimental Research Reinforces Common Sense Only 
an extremely narrow mind would declaie such labonous 
research superfluous, because the results of the expenments 
coincide with common sense and raise common sense to the 
level of a peifectly sufficient souice of psychological anal- 
ysis Let him, who is so minded, remember that “common 
sense" was gieatly embariasscd when facing the experi- 
mental findings which seemed to disprove the existence of 
volition, and that “common sense” was unable to furnish 
any information to the psychologist whose confidence in 
the pi escientific form of introspection was shaken by many 
self-deceptions unveiled by the experiments On the basis 
of Ach’s and Michotte’s investigations, however, we may 
ask any skeptic to repeat these experiments with unprej- 
udiced SE’s and evaluate their results Mere philosophical 
speculation can have no weight whatsoever, in view of facts 
produced in this manner. 
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The Act of Will Has Vanous Forms of Expression Bu M 
aside from this confitmation of the old doctrine of volition, 
experimental research has gnen us some further details 
which peinnt of a much cleepei insight into the processes 
of volition than has hitheito been possible In passing, an 
important obseivation should be made Wheieas, in Ach’s 
experiments, volition invaiiably appeared almosi isolated 
because of the obstacles put in the way of the will, and 
assumed in consciousness such forms as, “I will time,” “I 
will not be misled,” etc , this consciousness of “I will,” as 
such, was obscuied in the processes of choosing, and the SE 
was conscious only of himself as a person rendering a de- 
cision Thus, inmost volition need not expiess itself in the 
woids, “I will”, it may assume the most varied foims of 
experience To a certain extent, it permeates like an ani- 
mating principle, as it weie, our inner speech — in this case 
the word, “add”, or as an external indication by a glance, 
or a movement of the head, or as an inner act of opining, 
etc The same inward or outward behavior which is in- 
voluntaiy under dilfeient conditions, thus becomes volun- 
tary and changes into ways of expressing the act of will 
A most significant asseition 

THE WILL AND MOVEMENTS OF THE BODY 
The Will as Hoiseman How does the will move the 
body? Prescientific thinking (1 e , mere introspection) holds 
that nothing is simpler than this The soul is found in the 
whole body and m all its pai ts, and therefore the soul that 
wills can seize any pait of the body and move it as it de- 
sires Just as the horseman directs his horse, causing it to 
trot, to pace, or turn to die right or left, so the will rules 
the limbs of our body. In fact, just as there are good and 
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^ioor horses, clevei and awkwaid riders, so there are nimble 
and stiff limbs, tiained and untrained wills. Everyday ob- 
servation seems to justify this simple conception 

1 Patient Who Cannot Move Arm Without Looking 
at It. And yet, let us see Here is a patient who has a 
perfectly healthy arm, he can make it move as he wishes, 
but only so long as he looks at it. If he looks aside, he 
drops the key which has been placed in his hand, and his 
arm is of no use to him And yet, his arm is not dead, the 
soul has not left it, and neither does he lack the will. 
Things, accordingly, do not seem to be quite so simple; 
the soul that wills cannot forthwith make use of the limbs 
of the body. 

Wiggle Your Ears. One might answer that this case is 
pathological, no conclusions should be drawn for- normal 
life from exceptional cases Well, at any rate, this case 
proves that a healthy arm and a soul that wills are not 
sufficient to bring about a movement of the body Let us 
take an instance from normal life Can you wiggle your 
ears? No? But you have all the necessary muscles and 
nerves. You also know what it means to wiggle one’s ears 
Please will it with all your energy. You do not succeed? 
Perhaps you should will it a little more firmly. Not yet? 
With youi utmost energy! In vain You doubt that you 
have the requisite mechanism If that were so, you could 
not acquire the ability to wiggle your ears at all But the 

E ’—iovement of the ears is possible, and thus your failure is 
ot due to a lack of muscles and nerves This much is cer- 
un The best will and the best bodily organs are not 
(sufficient alone to perform the most simple movements 
The will is not that most skillful horseman who does with 
pis horse as he wishes, who grows with it, one might almost 
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think, into one and the same creature, so that the hoist 
all but anticipates the hoiseman’s wishes and carries them 
out befoie the rider becomes conscious of them 

2 Movements Accompanying Images Unconsciously , Aie 
Against the Will. Now let us examine other facts. It has 
been proved in the laboratory, by means of sensitive in- 
struments, that we can scarcely have m oui minds a vivid 
image without soon perfoimmg slight movements with oui 
hands or with the skin of out foreheads, etc, conespond- 
mg with this image Mind readers sometimes use this fact 
with amazing success, they "read” from the entirely un- 
conscious movements of our hands or the skin of our fore- 
heads what we happen to be thinking of at the time 
Again, I sit at my typewriter, and keep on writing briskly 
All of a sudden, my glance is fixed on one of the keys 
Why? I do not know, it happens to be one that does not 
work. But it forces itself upon my attention as if it weie 
the only important part of the whole keyboard. And in- 
deed, before I notice it, I press it down as if from com- 
pulsion, but with the peifect consciousness of making a 
mistake. It is said that a skilled piano player can play a 
melody which is thoroughly familiar to him, while his 
mind is busy with something entuely different. I can 
testify to the assertion that one can recite, word foi word, 
a rather long memorized text while intensely occupied with 
other things, even with serious matters We experience the 
same thing when climbing staus, we move our limbs with- 
out always expressly willing to move them. Sometimes oui 
actions aie perfoimed even against our will I wish to 
stretch out my hand foi a knife in order to cut the pages 
of a book, and I see at once that I have a pencil between 
my fingers, and do not know just what to do with it. Some 
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years ago, I walked with a somewhat nervous, spirited 
gentleman, through the streets of a small town He was 
telling me about contemplated improvements in the town 
"And next year,” he continued, "we shall get here, electric 
bottle beer. Pardon me, I meant to say, an electric railway ” 
We had just passed undei a low-hanging sign which ex- 
tended into the street and on which the woids “Bottle 
Beer” glittered in large letters Thus, tire words had escaped 
from the speaker wholly against his will To see the sign, 
and to pronounce the words were to him one and the same 
thing 

Ideas Discharging Immediately into Movement Psy- 
chologists have inferred fiom facts such as these that an 
image or idea, at least under certain conditions, can im- 
mediately discharge into the movement which belongs to 
it In addition, a gieat many pathological cases have been 
observed involving disturbances of speech, wilting, and 
reading A person suffering from aphasia can pronounce 
a written word only m case he writes it at the same time 
or makes at least the writing gestures with his finger, an- 
other is incapable of writing spontaneously but is capable 
of copying, a third can write letters but cannot read them 
himself, a fourth knows how to spell a word and point out 
the letters correctly m a printed text, but is incapable of 
writing the word, although the movability of his hand is 
perfectly undisturbed These phenomena, and numerous 
others, have led to the following theory. 

The Theory of a Necessary Preceding Image of Move- 
ment There is no movement without a preceding image 
of the movement If, however, such an image of the move- 
ment has been formed, the movement will follow of itself, 
if no inhibition appears, because the nervous excitement 
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ladiates fiom the centei of sensation, which is active m the 
foimation of the image of the movement, to the motoi 
center in the biain by which the muscle is moved Thus 
aie explained the “electnc bottle beer,” the piessmg of the 
wrong key, and many other phenomena. Images of move- 
ment can combine to foim largei gioups, and the com- 
bination can become veiy close, so that they follow one 
another mechanically That is why we can lecite a poem 
absent-mindedly, or climb stans, etc If the image of the 
movement is lacking, we cannot peifoim the movement 
eithei Most people lack the image of wiggling then eais, 
theiefore, they cannot move dien ears in spite of senous 
effort If they are made to acquire this image by means of 
electnc stimulation, they will learn how to wiggle then eais 
Then, images of movements exist m seveial foims Foi 
example, optical images We can imagine what the move- 
ment of the arm looks like, in a kinesthetic sense, we can 
imagine “how it woiks,” how it feels inwaidly when the 
aim is moved If, theiefore, the kinesthetic image is 
blocked by the effects of an illness, theie lemains the way 
ol the optical image, which, howevei, is not veiy familial 
to adults and, theiefoic, needs stimulation thiough pei- 
ception as in the fnsl-menLioncd case of the patient who 
can use his aim only when he looks at it Sinnlai condi- 
tions obtain in the case of some of the beloi e-men tionecl 
distuibances in speaking, writing, and leading 
A Healthy Adult Without Expedience. Thus, we come 
to a very lemaikable conclusion which we can best lllus- 
tiate by a hypothetical case Suppose that beloie oui veiy 
C)es a healthy adult is cieated, who undeistands eveiything 
we tell him. If we should call on him to touch Ins head, 
to turn his arm as we dnect, to the right and then to the 
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left, he would be unable to do so, unless the Creator also 
had given him the image of the movements Neither could 
he walk, stand, sit, nor crawl, but he would fall to the 
ground helplessly like a baby Unfortunately, this hypoth- 
esis partly becomes reality whenever a partial apoplectic 
stroke stops the images of movements As compared with 
such patients, our newly created man is better off, he sull 
can learn all the movements. But how would that take 
place? 

Exactly as in the case of a newborn child, such an adult 
would make a number of reflex movements For example, 
the hand of the newborn child closes when its palm is 
touched Furthermore, the adult would at random move 
his legs about as a result of some motor irritation in his 
brain Now suppose this person, on account of these innate 
reflexes, came in contact with a pleasant object, thus he 
would seize an apple and that would give him pleasure. 
There is now m his consciousness a group of images, hence- 
forth associated, whose parts we shall now enumerate one 
by one. The pleasure-giving apple, the goal, is in the fore- 
ground. To this is added the image of the seizing hand 
At the same time, there is a consciousness of the “feel” of 
the arm, psychologically speaking, a definite complex of 
sensations — skin, muscle, and probably also of the joints 
A definite stimulus in the brain corresponds to all these 
conscious experiences. In addition, a stimulation of the 
motor centers takes place unconsciously, by which the 
muscles are co-ordinately directed. According to a general 
law, these simultaneous stimulations combine and remain 
organized in the brain as dispositions or tiaces If this 
lecord of traces in the brain is to be illustrated by a rough 
comparison, we might think of the production of a phono- 
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graph record If a song is once sung into the leceivmg 
apparatus, it will lemain engiaved on the recoid, and the 
traces make possible die correct leproduction of the song 
In a similar way, the experience of seizing the apple has 
been fixed. 

If, later, the original idea of the end, the thull of snatch- 
ing an apple is revived, awakened peihaps by the sight ol 
anodier apple, the nerve stimulus may radiate hom this 
image over into the motor centei and lead to the seizing 
movements of the hand. 

Thus, die newly created adult should have to learn 
giadually from such experiences how he can move his body 
To do this, he would not need as much time as a newborn 
child, still a consideiable length of time would, alter all, 
be required As a mattei of fact, this learning process le- 
peats itself in eveiy task requiring manual skill, 01 in 
every lree activity that we must acqune fiom the bottom 
up However, we always have for such pui poses whole 
groups of component movements with which we are alieady 
familiar, and which, therefore, we need meiely to inseit 
into the total movement. But die moie unaccustomed the 
individual component movements aie, the moie difficult 
is the piocess of learning. 

Unconscious Imitations and Const tous Images of Move- 
ment. Two practical suggestions may be drawn fiom the 
lelationship between the idea of a movement of the body 
and the external action itself First, it is absurd to demand 
to oneself or of others an external action which has not 
been learned at least in its paits For, the adult cannot 
spontaneously follow a mode of behavior which is reall) 
unknown to him, any moie than a newborn child. It is 
quite necessary that unknown movements be learned. Of 
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couise, many bodily movements aie learned to a certain 
extent by observation, while olheis are again adopted in- 
stinctively and quite unintentionally. A man of active 
mind who has lived abioad many years, and who is not 
unsympathetic toward the ways of the people among whom 
he lives, unconsciously acquires a foreign accent, pronun- 
ciation, and gestures Without noticing it, he accepts the 
habits of his adopted country just as a child adopts those 
of his family But, the school must not rely upon this 
natural but lengthy piocess of learning through uncon- 
scious imitation The school must shorten the way by 
systematically instilling in the teacher and in the pupil the 
required images of movements The ti util of tins statement 
is readily appreciated when applied to learning the move- 
ments of writing, etc It scaicely occuis to us that things 
like manneis, skill, couitesy, etc, are 01 imply an external 
mode of behavior, which the child cannot have acquired 
by himself but must have acquired either by unconscious 
imitation fiom its envnonmcnt or have learned consciously 
For the attainment of such desirable modes of behavior, 
purely negative cuticism of a child is as worthless as the 
insistent admonition “Be nice, be polite.” 

Attention Should. Be Dnetled to End, Not Process in 
Learned Movements. A second practical suggestion applies 
rathei to mere external movements We have seen that the 
images of movements aie impressed upon die mind of the 
learner simultaneously widi the idea of the end to be 
attained The moie fiequently the series of images is re- 
peated, the more familiar they become, until finally, ac- 
cording to a well-known psychological law, a part of dns 
chain of images drops out of the consciousness, 1 e., is re- 
placed by a physiological combination puie and simple. 
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When this occurs, any attention to one oi moie of the 
links which have dropped out and are recalled to con- 
sciousness causes a distuibance. The senes of stimulations 
emanating from the idea of the end in view would result 
m a much smoother and safer course if attention weie paid 
only to the aim to be attained Therefore, if a tennis playei 
or a cyclist has once acquired the requisite movements, he 
need pay no moie attention to them, but concentiate always 
on the end to be attained The skilled tennis playei turns 
all his attention on the spot to which the ball of his 
opponent is to be returned, the expenenced cyclist does 
not watch the handle bais or the balance of his machine, 
but pays attention to the load he is tiavelmg This desei- 
tion of the consciousness from supeifluous images, this 
libeiation of the mind for more impoitant considerations 
may, to a certain extent, be applied to the whole of life 
Necessarily it can occui only when the icquisite modes of 
behavior are known and familial to us For the phenomena 
of the movements of the body only, which we have so tai 
discussed, are equally tiue of the movements of thoughts 
The Will Appears Superfluous in Bodily Actions. Thus, 
we have finally amved at a conception of the bodily move- 
ments which makes the will appear as wholly supeifluous 
A group of correlated movements seiving a definite puipose 
coincide more or less accidentally, and are especially fixed 
in consciousness by the greater attention generated by the 
successful action. Later they are revived, when the idea of 
the end m view — m the particular case, foi example, by 
the sight of anothei apple — is again revived, passes in 
proper sequence, and pioduces the conect movements of 
the muscles Whether 01 not the fiist repetitions of such 
movements can arise only by and through the designated 
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forces must at this point be lelt undecided. On the other 
hand, it is unquestionably true that many movements, 
which have grown familiar to us, are frequently called 
forth m the manner described without the medium of an 
act of will proper. From the instances cited, we cannot 
yet ascertain what role the will plays m controlling our 
external actions 

OUR PURPOSEFUL ACTION 

Action as Merely Concurrence of Images. More than one 
psychologist has labored m the belief that the sum total of 
human activity can be explained simply as concurrences of 
images. In such groups of images theie is, according to this 
conception, one image, that of the goal ( Zielvorstellung ), 
which is particularly vivid, and theiefore determines the 
course of the other images and movements The interven- 
tion of the will is wholly superfluous, and, therefore, the 
will is to be entirely eliminated fiom the list of psycholog- 
ical concepts. 

It Does Not Explain Purposeful Actions If acumen were 
equivalent to correctness, the theory of the dominating 
force of die idea of the end, or superimage ( Obervorstel - 
lung), would surely be correct. But, even the most ingenious 
theories must stand the test of living reality The theory of 
the mechanical determinism of the images under the direc- 
tion of a superimage fits in excellently with our behavior 
while thoughtlessly playing familiar melodies, or “absent- 
mindedly” reciting long-accustomed oral prayers, and in 
odier similar cases in which the will does not participate, 
or even when the progress of the image series at times 
occurs against our will. This does not agree, however, with 
the occurrence of purposeful actions so familiar to all men. 
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Mechanical Behavio 1 in Conscious Pinsuit of an Aim 
When we peiioim an unfaimliai act, when we execute a 
difficult manual task, when we cany on an mipoitant dis- 
cussion, 01 when we seek to down an opponent in a con- 
test, psychic leality piesents an entnelv difTeient pictuie 
Then we aie in it heait and soul, then we mean to dnect 
oui eveiy step caiefully and with full lesjionsibility, then 
we think we experience what eveiybody calls will. Now, as 
we have seen, evpemnental investigations lia\e justified 
the veichct of common sense, tlieic is an expenence ot 
volition This expenence then must stand m the loie- 
giound in the case oi such pionounced actions of will It 
is accoidingly just the expci lence of volition that we must 
add to the senes of images and feelings in oidei to obtain 
the pictuie conespondmg to the living leality 
It would be astonishing, indeed, ll all oui conscious liic 
could be explained hom the moie 01 less accidental con- 
cern ente ol group images Our life, even oui eveiy day lile, 
would be devoid of teal meaning It is tiue, a single image 
may become dominant within ceitain limits, and may de- 
tenninc the couise of othei images, always especially vivid 
But if vve decide to suoll thiough a ncighboihood with a 
netwoik ol streets, no mattei how weak this idea ol the 
end is, we shall cany it out with the gteatest decision, in 
spite of the countless distiactions of show windows, stieet 
scenes, conveisations, and thoughts Geneially speaking, the 
most vivid image, 01 at least the most closely connected 
with as many other images as possible, has the gieatest in- 
fluence undei puiely mechanical conditions Yet, this is 
not the case with those ideas of ends such as walks, which, 
though unimportant in themselves, are relatively hard to 
cany out And yet, they aie, as a lule, earned out to the 
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very end. All mechanical laws would be contradicted if 
such an image, obscure, minor, and loosely connected, were 
to direct, lead, and duly complete such complex processes, 
bringing them to a satisfactory conclusion We recognize 
how complex such a striving is in reality, especially in cases 
in which an indifferent aim is not attained This happens 
either when, m the course of its execution, another more 
valuable aim appears to us, which we then substitute foi 
the former by a decision proper. Or, it occuis when we 
foiget our fust aim for a few moments, and then turn, be- 
cause of veiy pronounced habits, to take another well- 
accustomed road, until we ask ourselves in astonishment, 
“What in the name of sense am I doing here?” In such 
experiences, which indicate the conscious pursuit of an aim 
on the one hand and mechanical behavior, guided by ex- 
tremely strong images on the odier, there appears m our 
intelligent and pui poseful activity another factor, namely, 
our intention — our faculty of will 

Volition in Purposeful Action What else, indeed, could 
be expected. Experimental Psychology has scientifically con- 
firmed the fact, of which every unprejudiced person is con- 
vinced with good reason, that there is a distinct expenence 
of volition. Such being the case, it will be met with, m oui 
mental life, outside the laboratory. Indeed, we find it un- 
mistakably in the intentional, thoughtful actions which we 
perform day after day It is a problem, however, what 
share this experience of volition has in the effecting of a 
purposeful action. We have seen that the answer to this 
question is not quite so obvious as it would appear As has 
been pointed out, the will has no absolute rule over oui 
muscular movements nor, we may add here, over our 
thoughts, many a movement, in itself appropriate, can now 
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and then take place entirely without, nay, even against our 
will. How, then, does the will function? 

ach’s explanation, determining tendencies 

In the course of his expenmental investigation, Narcissus 
Ach found that the act of will, as a rule, corresponded 
exactly with a resolution that had been made, even if the 
SE, foi the time being, thought no longer of his resolution 
If, for example, the SE accepted the task of multiplying 
two numbers flashed in the experimental appaiatus, he 
performed the multiplication numerous times without le- 
membering at the moment that the operation of calculation 
had been demanded as a task. Or, if he had lesolved to 
form a lime for a senseless syllable shown to him, and the 
SE was occupied with totally diffeient ideas and lmpies- 
sions, when now the syllable appeared on the apparatus, 
he, ncvei theless, foimed the required rime correctly Of 
course, mistakes were made occasionally, but on the whole, 
the SE behaved accoiding to the character of the task. Ach 
was justified in believing that these well-known, yet very 
remarkable, and until then unexplained facts could not be 
1 educed to the functioning of a mechanism of imagination 
and association alone Associations, which arise more 01 
less accidentally and function mechanically, are blind to 
the natuie of a task, but in the cases under discussion 
everything took place intelligently He supposed, therefore, 
that a peculiar force, hitherto unknown to speculative psy- 
chology, which he called a "determining tendency,” pro- 
ceeded from the resolution to peiform the task This force 
was working subconsciously so that the correct manner of 
behavior might follow at the proper moment In terms of 
physiology this would mean the following The physiolog- 
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ical dispositions of our biain aie aioused by the acceptance 
of the task so that at the veiy moment, when the numbers 
01 syllables appear on the appaiatus, only the images coi 
lesponding to the task arise m consciousness If the appara 
tus shows the numeials 5 and 7, the lesolution pieviously 
formed, but now forgotten, will cause the SE to multiply 
them, so that now only the image of the pioduct, 35, and 
not the sum noi the difleience of the numbeis will appear 

THE HYPOTHESIS Or DETERMINING TENDENCIES 

Repeated, as an Explanation Still, veiy serious scientific 
ronsi delation may be laised against the hypothesis of these 
determining tendencies, 1 whose functioning we cannot com 
piehend quite clearly xn spite of all that has been said We 
cannot piesent these objections here in detail, those who 
wish to study this subject moie deeply aie refened to the 
authoi s moie compiehensive woik Only one point need 
be stiessed heie The striking appearance of the image 
required at the moment is found also in expei icnces m 
which theie can be no question of a resolution, and which 
can be explained by the well known laws of association 
Thus, this aspect of the phenomena does not demand the 
introduction of a new psychic force, a detei mining tend- 
ency But, indeed, that was not the chief leason why Ach 
proposed the existence of detei mining tendencies That 
seemed to him to lie in the uniformly .intelligent conduct 
of mental happenings, whenever a resolution preceded 
them, a fact unexplainable by the theory of purely me- 
chanically functioning associations The wiiter agrees with 
Ach that the intelligent conduct of our actions requires a 

1 Provided that more than a mere description of the phenomena is 
meant by this word Cf Der Wille, 3rd ed , pp 59 and 87 
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special explanation However, I do not believe that for 
this purpose we must presuppose a new force which acts 
subconsciously upon the physiological mechanism An en- 
tirely new and unknown force is not easily comprehensible, 
and a simpler and more obvious explanation seems within 
reach At the time when Ach introduced the notion of 
“determining tendencies,” he still lacked the experimental 
basis for recognizing the act of elementary volition Only 
m his second work, On the Act of Will and Temperament 
(1910), did he define the nature of the act of will. He could 
not, therefore, think of using the act of will itself for the 
purpose of explanation. Let us then attempt a simpler 
form of explanation. 

Voluntary Attention and Will. It is generally known 
that voluntary attention exists, dependent upon the will 
I am of the opinion that “voluntary” attention is not a 
primary psychic phenomenon, but merely a mode of be- 
havior deliberately called forth because it seems relatively 
appropriate in recognizing a definite object. A detailed ex- 
planation of this opinion may be found elsewhere. 1 But be 
that as it may — attention and will are in any case very 
closely related — it is evident that you cannot will without 
giving the objective of your willing some attention. It has 
been found experimentally that voluntary attention can, 
to a certain extent, strengthen faint images. If two images 
of equal strength are within our consciousness, our atten- 
tion may favor and enliven one of them. But as the volun- 
tary attention either depends on will or is itself a will 
process, our volition can accordingly favor either one of 
two none-too-vivid images. This faculty embodies every- 

1 Lindworsky, Expenmentelle Psychologic, 4th ed., Munich (fg*7), 
p mo ff 
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thing that is needed for the explanation of the facts We 
do not intioduce any new, abstiuse force into psychic life, 
but depend upon facts which can at any time be proved 
experimentally. 

The Cherry and the Grape. Let us assume that the ap- 
propnate movements anse to a certain extent by chance, 
as we had supposed in the case of the newborn child, and 
let us choose as the simplest example two different move- 
ments which the newborn child is said to have learned. 
Suppose he has succeeded in seizing a cherry with his light 
hand, and has repeated this movement several times Some 
eailier experience has taught him to grasp with his left 
hand a grape lying at his left side Now let us suppose 
that the cheiry and the giape are placed near him in the 
usual position With the two fruits m sight, two different 
but, let us assume, almost equally stiong image complexes 
arise in his mind He has the image of the seized cherry 
together with the optical and kinesthetic image of the 
movement, and he also has the image of the seized grape 
together with the image of associated optical and kines- 
thetic movement The child begins longing for the led 
cherry, he strives for it, he desires it Thereby, however, 
his attention is turned to the cherry and is diverted from 
the grape. Thus, he strengthens the whole image complex 
that belongs to the grasping of the cherry, at the same time 
weakening the other one The neivous excitement now may 
pass over to the motor centers, and arouse such seizing 
movements as are necessaiy for seizing the cherry. 

The Will as Switchman Considered in this manner, the 
will plays, in a sense, the part of a switchman A certain 
I amount of psychophysical energy is present, and is dis- 
I tributed over the whole central organ. This continuously 
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fluctuating energy is led to one single complex by a volun- 
tary direction of the attention, and in out case to a com- 
plex connected with movement images That is why mus- 
cular movements arise in this case In othei cases, when, 
for example, we view a pictuic, the movements do not 
appear because no images of movements aie associated with 
this complex Very often, of couise, the neivous stimulation 
passes over into habitually associated speech movements. 
We faintly move our lips without being awaie of this 
motion If we discover the motion by chance, we do not 
suppress it directly by the inhibition of our will but by 
introducing another object of attention simultaneously 
with the inhibition We shall leturn to this important 
point when discussing the control of thoughts 

Fuither Possibilities On the basis of the foiegoing ex- 
planation, we might do justice to the facts so far as they 
are known to us today It is not impossible that future 
research will discover that the will is not only the con- 
ductor, but also the motorman who turns the controller 
and admits into the motor centers a particulai cunent of 
energy which is present in the organism but which has 
been shut off until now Still, we have as yet no safe knowl- 
edge of this and must be satisfied for the present with the 
theory that the energy is directed by voluntary attention 
For the practical training of will, this thcoiy seems entirely 
adequate. 

A More Complete Example. Let us now consider a 
voluntary action which is more complicated than the seiz- 
ing of a cherry lying before us Suppose the fruit is in a 
covered basket, and suppose wc know that it is in the 
basket and know how to open the cover We have in mind 
as the objective of our will not merely fruit as such, but 
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specifically the cherry which is to be taken fiom the basket. 
Accordingly, out attention is voluntarily directed to this, 
and thereby the image of opening the basket is raised into 
consciousness Now, the separate images of the movements 
necessary for opening the basket move into the center of 
consciousness, and exactly as in the fiist case the corres- 
ponding movements follow. The cover is opened But lo, 
instead of one, I find two different fiuits in the basket. If 
I reach to the right, I shall seize the fruit originally wished 
for — the cheny, if to the left, I shall seize a plum. Accoid- 
mg to the direction in which I reach out my hand, I shall, 
or shall not, attain the true aim of my original volition. 
What must happen? Of the two possible ends, my volition 
must turn to the cherry. Accordingly, my attention is 
directed to the right, and simultaneously the movement 
images necessary for reaching out to the right are revived, 
and I seize the cherry as I had originally intended. Thus, 
my will must again play die switchman, else it will not 
achieve its original aim. It seems unnecessary to point out 
how complicated most of our voluntary actions are, and 
that they necessitate choices at more crossroads than are 
presented in the present example Therefore, whenever a 
crossroad opens, the will must act as switchman. Or, let us 
rather change the metaphor and consider the will as a 
motor-car driver. 

The Will as Motor-Car Driver. Thus, we have reviewed 
facts which are in harmony with our original contention 
concerning the existence of the will And we have justified 
the common convictions of mankind as well as the teach- 
ings of the best philosophers who make our will the de- 
cisive factor in our lives Our psychological theory has led 
us to ascribe to the will the role of a motor-car driver, but 
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we have not yet decided whether oi not he must again and 
again crank the human “motoi,” as our chauffeurs do, or 
whether this "cai” has a self-starter At any late, the duver 
of the car is the one upon whom everything depends and 
who is responsible foi the course of the car. Even if he sits 
apparently inactive in the car for quite a stietch of load, 
his expectant attention, which causes him to turn the steer- 
ing wheel at the light moment, is his most important task, 
and m a ceitam sense the only one we expect of him. If 
he is absent-minded, the cai will not necessauly stop at 
once, it does not necessarily run into the curb or take the 
wrong road, the dnvei may be handling the controls prop- 
erly by force of habit Nevertheless, the passenger does not 
feel safe with an absent-minded duver. This analogy indi- 
cates how we can explain the phenomena of purely auto- 
matic actions, nay, even such as take place conti aiy to our 
original intention Generally speaking, all the facts which 
association psychology once advanced as a purely mechan- 
ical explanation of voluntaiy action fit into our theory 
without difficulty As you know, we have assigned the 
mediation between will and muscle movements to the 
images of movements Thus, we understand how a volun- 
tary action fails to occur in spite of earnest volition, either 
because the images of the movements have not yet been 
acquired or we are prevented by pathological disturbances. 

The Will as Field, Marshal. In certain respects we have 
dethroned the will It is no more the almighty tyrant carry- 
ing on whatever it wishes without limitations The body 
is no longer an absolutely obedient tool, like the short- 
handled hammer wielded by the firm hand of Thor 
According to this conception, the will, to use another 
metaphor, is rather to be compared to a modern field 
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marshal On the whole, the thinking for the field marshal 
is done by his general staff The staff submits its plans, and 
points out the advantages and dangers of each course of 
action; but it is the marshal who decides, who initiates one 
of the plans submitted, and who takes the responsibility 
for its execution When this is done, the necessary detail 
orders are wired to the subordinate staffs, and from there 
to the troops Finally, the spoken commands of the cap- 
tains and lieutenants translate the oideis into muscular 
activity of the private soldiers The order of the field 
marshal has set into motion the whole widespiead activity 
along the lines. The instant effectiveness of the marshal’s 
order is dependent on many conditions over which he has 
no direct control. In fact, the more comprehensive and far- 
reaching the approval of the field marshal is, the more 
numerous aie the conditions over which he has not direct 
control, such as equipment, methods of fighting, training 
of troops, and finally, the various liaisons of the troops. If 
one important liaison is defective, if only a mam telephone 
wire breaks, the field marshal may be a helpless man He 
can shout his orders as loudly and as energetically as pos- 
sible; nothing will stir But if every preparation is made 
to the last detail, and all is in readiness, calm decision 
alone is necessary, every pose is superfluous. The applica- 
tion of this metaphor to the “I will” is obvious 

CONCERNING THE POWER OF THE INTENTION 
Intensity of Resolution and Energy of Action. It is a 
rather popular opinion that the more energetically we 
form a resolution the more energetically we carry it out. 
This supposition was adopted, as we have pointed out, by 
Narcissus Ach, who held that a force acting subconsciously 
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proceeds from a resolution If a resolution leaves in its 
wake such a determining tendency, it seems more than 
likely that a more effective tendency proceeds from a more 
intensive resolution 

Ach’s Experiments Confum Assumption. Starting from 
this thoroughly plausible conception, Ach conceived the 
bold idea of measuring the power of will as it appeared in 
the resolution. If we succeed m setting up a measurable 
inner psychical resistance against the execution of a resolu- 
tion, the determining tendency will overcome this resistance 
so long as it is stronger than the resistance. It will 
break down as soon as the resistance is greater than the 
determining tendency The slightly greater resistance may 
pass for the measure of the power of will This happy 
thought could be tested by very simple activities. For this 
purpose, Ach had the SE memorize various pairs of non- 
sense syllables, for example lap-tuf, mes-kil , etc Thus, he 
brought about a reproductive tendency: Whenever the 
syllable lap, 01 mes is pronounced, the SE is inclined to 
pronounce the corresponding syllable, i.e , tuf or kil, 
learned in connection with it This inward tendency is 
stronger, the more frequently the two pairs of syllables 
have been repeated Accoidmgly, the strength of this tend- 
ency is measurable by the number of repetitions All that 
is lacking now is to find a resolution which has resistance 
to his tendency. This is not a difficult task. If the SE 
resolves to form a rime 'for the syllable lap whenever he 
sees it, or to transpose the two consonants and to say pal 
instead of lap, this resolution will fight against the repro- 
ductive tendency which will have him pronounce tuf when 
lap appears Indeed, the more often a SE had repeated the 
pairs of syllables, the more difficult it was for him to form 
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a rime or to transpose the consonants according to the 
task. The simultaneously learned syllable always forced 
itself upon his lips All by themselves, therefore, the SE’s 
renewed their resolution of riming or of transposing the 
consonants, and endeavored seriously and energetically to 
make this resolution. But against a certain strength of the 
reproductive tendency which depended on the number ol 
repetitions, even the most intense resolution seemed to be 
ineffective. The limit of will power appeared to have been 
leached. 

Exceptions Which Require Explanation. Both the pop- 
ular idea and Ach's assumption were thus confirmed by the 
outcome of these experiments. Only a few SE’s could not 
succeed in reaching the limit of their will power. It is true 
that one of them committed what may be called erroneous 
reactions ( Fehlreaktionen ) in the beginning of the experi- 
ments, when the pair of syllables had not been as yet le- 
peated frequently enough, and when the reproductive 
tendency was still weak But after this had happened thiee 
times, he avoided all mistakes even after a maximum of 
repetitions of the pairs of syllables Besides, he did not 
make an energetic but rather a very modeiate resolution 
At first, Ach thought he might omit this exception from 
his considerations The SE, Oswald Kulpe, the well-known 
psychologist, was familiar with the system of experiments 
and perhaps for that reason did not behave correctly But 
on later repetitions of Ach’s experiments, occasionally there 
were found SE's who also avoided the erroneous reactions, 
although they were without any knowledge of the purpose 
of the experiments. In fact, the Dutch psychiatnst, 
Boumann, who performed these experiments with normal 
and psychopathic persons, was astonished to find that the 
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psychopathic persons committed fewer mistaken reactions 
than did the normal persons Accoidingly, there must have 
been an error in the whole conception. 

Intensity of Resolution Not Determining We said in a 
preceding chapter that we do not at all agree that the 
theory of determining tendencies has been proved We 
attempted to intei pi et the intelligent direction of our 
action in another way. According to our conception, the 
psychophysical organism carries the motive power within 
itself, very much as the locomotive carries its fuel, and the 
automobile its gasoline The ingenious mechanical con- 
struction of a motor cai, with its rods and gears, had been 
provided previously by the associations formed m life, and 
carefully piepared groups of images were the indispensable 
presuppositions Purposefulness, on the other hand, had 
been supplied by the willing, attentive, and striving mind, 
which uses the mental poweis at its disposal just as the 
engineer 01 the motoi-car driver uses his machine Even if 
this metaphoi is only approximately correct, there remains 
no moic woik for the intensity of the resolution. The 
switchman must handle the switch correctly, but it matters 
little if in so doing he displays gieat or little strength, so 
long as he turns the switch at the right time and in the 
right direction In fact, if he applies too much force, he 
may injure the switch and possibly become confused him- 
self in his work 

No Measurement of Will Power. Such generalizations, 
however, aie of little value to an exact science First of all, 
we must explain the results on which Ach’s opinion was 
based. In Ach’s experiment, the number of the SE's who, 
after a certain number of repetitions of the pairs of sylla- 
bles, reacted wrongly in spite of the best intentions, was 
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greater than the numbei who reacted conectly Great lm 
portance must be attached to this fact and to Ach’s intei 
pretation of it We have now compared all the expenments 
of Ach and his pupils, a piocedure which is possible only 
because of Ach’s sciupulously careful description of the 
experiments Oui lestatement of Ach’s findings shows that 
the SE’s most piobably enteied upon the expenments m 
one of two modes of behavior Each member of one gioup 
made a definite lesolution dunng the initial stage of the 
expei iment, before the memonzed syllable appealed m the 
apparatus Afteiwaids, howevei, he gave all his attention 
to the apparatus When the memonzed syllable appealed, 
the SE, without noticing it, was placed in the eailiei learn 
mg situation by this well known and memonzed sellable 
The resolution of liming leceded entnely into the back 
giound of consciousness, 01 even dropped out of it alto 
gether Therefoie, the piocess of imagination was guided 
only by the associative mechanism, and the SE, conti aij 
to his lesolution, answeied the jointly learned syllable in 
stead of riming The SE belonging to the second gioup 
also makes his resolution in the initial penod of the expen 
ment, keeps it, however faintly, in his consciousness, and 
does not lose it in peiceivmg the piocess of the appaiatus 
When the memonzed syllable appeals, it is possible that 
the jointly learned syllable also becomes conscious to this 
SE But this is unimportant. The SE now refaces a double 
aim, the action according to his lesolution, and the pro- 
nunciation according to his habit, i e , his reproductive 
tendency The dnvei is awake, and decides accoidmg to 
the resolution which he has made If this conception, which 
we have gained fiom the records of the expei iment of Ach 
and of his pupils, is correct, it will not be necessary to 
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consider the mistaken leactions as a defeat of the stiength 
of the resolution by tire iepioducti\e tendency, and it will 
be impossible to speak of the measuiements of will power. 

If Resolution Remains in Const lousness, It Can Be 
Can ted Out On the other hand, the mistaken leaction is 
leadily explained when it is said that a lepi oductive tend- 
ency which opposes the execution of a lesoluuon, no mat- 
tei how stiong it is, can always be made hannlcss it the 
tesolution lemains conscious Theiefoie, it does not mattei 
at all whethei the lesolution has been made eneigetically 
01 modeiately, so long as the SE was senous and lctained 
.it m his consciousness, it can alwa)s be earned out. 

Ach’s Expenment Undei New Conditions This lesult 
of immanent 1 cuticism is in peilect haimony with all the 
facts teported by Ach and his pupils None of Ach’s experi- 
ments need to be lcgaided as an exceptional case It is also 
peifectly in accoid with the theoictical ideas on the effec- 
tiveness of volition which we had gamed fiom entnely 
diffeient facts But even the finest theoues temaiii unsatis- 
factoiy so long as they aic not tested in teims ol icality. 
Therefoie, the wniei had Ach's expenmcnis lepeated fiom 
the following viewpoint In one scucs of cxpei liuents care 
was taken to have the lesolution made as eneigetically as 
possible, but nothing was done that would cause it to per- 
sist in consciousness cluiing the appeal ancc of the stimulat- 
ing syllable In the othci senes, the lesolution was taken 
without any emphasis, and was, in the course of the experi- 
ments, renewed meiely by a ummdci, but, the SE was 
told not to drop it fiom his consciousness It the execution 
of the resolution depended on the intensity ol the resolu- 

1 "Immanent” is the exact word used in the original Perhaps it can 
be rendered more populaily here by the word “internal " 
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tion, the leaction task would have succeeded in the first 
case despite the diversion, and would have failed not in- 
frequently m the second case, on the other hand, if it 
depended on the letention of the resolution, it would have 
failed in the first case in spite of an energetic resolution 
and would have succeeded in the second in spite of the 
strongest opposing repioductive tendencies. 

Confirms Previous Interpretation These expectations 
came true in two lespects The eneigy of a lesolution does 
not without fuithei ado wairant its execution, but the 
letention of the lesolution in the consciousness dunng the 
mam period of the expenment secures its execution in 
spite of the strongest repioductive obstacles Conti aiy to 
our expectation, another phenomenon appeared The im- 
manent criticism of Ath's recoids suggested the idea that 
not thinking of the resolution during the main period ot 
the experiments always produced an enoneous reaction. 
But the writer’s experiments proved that this was not the 
case. There are SE's who, in spite of their distraction, do 
not pronounce the memonzed syllable, but either solve the 
task correctly or make a mistake different from the one 
expected. These SE’s are not exclusively the most gifted, 
but often such persons as are easily captivated by a new 
impression so that the reproductive tendencies cannot be 
effective at all. The SE's gain time by this captivation, and 
the task rises again into their consciousness This would 
explain why, in the Dutch experiments, the psychopathic 
persons committed fewer erroneous reactions than the nor- 
mal ones. 

Not Intensity of Resolution , But Presence in Conscious- 
ness Summarizing the facts known up to this point, it is 
safe to assert that it is of -little or no importance for the 
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execution of a resolution whether or not the lesolution 
has been made very energetically and intensely On the 
other hand, it is of the gieatest importance that the resolu- 
tion be in the consciousness at the veiy moment when it 
is to be carried out, if this is the case, its execution is cer- 
tain, provided, of course, that it is still a genuine resolu- 
tion and an actual decision. 

THE STRENGTH OF WILL POWER 

Carrying Out a Resolution Will power may appear in 
two different spheres Fust, m the merely external execu- 
tion of a resolution after it has been made. The obstacles 
which, in that event, may obstruct the way of tire will, are, 
aside from merely physical obstacles, only these inner di- 
versions which are produced by the process of imagination 
01 by the oscillations of attention The preceding pages 
dealt with these hindrances and the ways to overcome them. 
We have seen tlrat it is not the power of die resolution but 
the corresponding inner mode of behavior which over; 
comes these hindrances 

Making a First Resolution Anothei achievement of the 
will is essentially diffeient from the preceding one, and 
chronologically must precede it, that is, making the resolu- 
tion We geneially believe that will power reveals itself in 
the very act of making a resolution whenever die resolu- 
tion demands a sacrifice According to general opinion, the 
man with a strong will differs from the man widi a weak 
will by his ability to resolve on difficult tasks and bitter^ 
sufferings, whereas the man with a weak will resigns him^ 
self to discouragement 01 despair.. The same strength of 
will reappeais when carrying out a resolution, as soon as 
new obstacles obstruct its ways Then it is necessary to 
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make a new resolution, which is essential to overcome a 
new obstacle. The present discussion will deal with the 
strength of will required when making the first resolution 
and its subsequent execution. 

What Is Will Power t Undoubtedly will power is re- 
quired in order to make a sacrifice, and we are right in 
calling a person who permanently overcomes difficulties, a 
man of strong will Insofar as such an expression means 
only the general prerequisites of a successful volition, no 
objection can be made to this conception or form of ex- 
pression. But if by will power we mean a definite quality 
of will, we are dealing with a thought of such decisive 
psychological and pedagogical significance that we must 
first fully comprehend its meaning. 

Psychological Formulation of the Problem We shall 
state the problem immediately with great precision in or- 
der to grasp it in all of its beaungs, primarily as it would 
be formulated by a psychologist The first question is Aie 
serious resolutions formed with a greater intensity of the 
inmost act of the will proper, in such a way that this in- 
tensity means the promotion of the resolution? Second, 
does a lasting attitude toward intense acts arise from the 
repetition of such intense acts, or moreover, is the lasting 
increase of will power ( habitus ) formed after the mannei 
of muscular strength which is increased by constant use? 
These psychological questions refer directly to the exist- 
ence of intensity of volition, not merely to its external 
appearance but to its innermost substance If there leally 
is such an increase of the inmost volition, the tact is of 
biological significance We have already seen that this 
biological significance cannot consist in securing the psy- 
chophysical execution of the resolution which is hindered 
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rather than helped by a moie energetic determination The 
value of an increase of intensity in the act of willing could 
consist m helping us to make very difficult resolutions We 
may, therefore, conclude that, if there is no increase m die 
intensity of volition, it_is not possible to effect either a 
permanent suspension of the will, or an inner growth o£_ 
will power. 

The Practical Question But it is useless to burden the 
present outline of the subject, which aims at practical con- 
clusions, with theoretical discussions of debatable points. 
The purely theoretical problem is investigated elsewhere. 
For our present purpose, we may state the problem as 
follows. First, are the existence and the significance of an 
inmost will power so manifest that the educator, who seeks 
to call forth acts of will in his pupil, must regard them as 
of prime importance? Second, may a lasting adjustment or 
a lasting increase of strength of will power be produced in 
the student with such certainty that it will be of enduring 
value m the student’s later life? In other words, shall the 
general strengthening of will in the above sense be a 
primary educational aim? Or shall we, after all, believe 
those who expect to provide the effective (and general) 
training of the will from any exercise of volition m any 
field? Some pertinent points of view and facts follow. 

The Inmost Act of Will and Its Expression. Appear- 
ances favor the widespread opinion that a more difficult 
resolution demands a stronger act of will But is this ob- 
servation correct beyond every reasonable doubt? Man 
usually disregards the inner struggles which precede a de- 
cision, and overlooks especially the mysterious turning 
point which causes him to agree to a course of action On 
the other hand, certain actions '‘of will are quite noticeable 
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externally. For example, when we wish to overcome pain, 
we grind our teeth, clench our fists, contract our muscles, 
and thus offei the picture of a person who woiks with all 
his might Since all this requires much action, there re- 
mains with us the impression of powerful, or intense, 
volition. And it cannot be gainsaid that such external in- 
tense volition exists. On the other hand, the whole appeai- 
ance of our volition is at times more, at other times less 
intensive But what about the inmost act of will which 
animates these movements and expressions? If our inner 
volition ran along separately with our expressions, obser- 
vation would probably be easier, and greater significance 
would be attached to the general opinion on this question 
But conditions here are not like those which we described 
when we ascei tamed the existence of the act of will. The 
act of will is common to all volitional activities, and can, 
therefore, be recognized after innumerable experiences the 
more easily, as it is an unchanging feature m all the hetero- 
geneous experiences But if we attempt to analyze an effort 
of will accompanied by expressive movements and muscle 
contractions, the pioblem is and remains a task beyond the 
ability of the untiained person The truth of this state- 
ment is more apparent when we consider the findings of 
Michotte, who declares that the act of will is not neces- 
sarily experienced in a special form, such as “I will,” or 
the like, but that it appears m the form of the most varied 
and otherwise involuntary experience, in one case as in- 
ternal or external speech, and in another as muscular 
movement, as it were, animated and combined with these 
happenings to form an experience Thus, when my intense 
volition manifests itself in energetic, curt language, or m 
a violent gesture, or in a Convulsive clenching of the fists, 
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who will decide what pait of my actions is due to the 
intensity of the inner volitional act and what part to the 
contraction of the muscles? Certainly not the untrained 
layman who is fully occupied with the aims of his volition 
and not with the obseivation of his volitional experiences. 
At any rate, it cannot be said that the increase of intensity 
of inner volition is an obvious fact easily observed If that 
were so, we should not have met difficulties of determining 
experimentally the true natuie of volition as opposed to 
the sensist theories 

Ideals and a Strong Will A second important thing is 
the fact that strength of will is replaceable at least m indi- 
vidual cases The man who has, according to the popular 
conception, the weakest will, may, from the standpoint of 
will power, occasionally become a hero There is here no 
consideration of pathological cases. Examples of such heroes 
of will power were the uncounted German people who, 
during and aftei the wai, made superhuman efforts m 
food-purchasing tups These were certainly not all persons 
with strong wills. 

In Munich, it was not unusual to see fifteen-to-seventeen- 
year-old girls standing at daybreak, in wind and rain, in 
line before the Royal Theater These girls certainly may 
be credited with very considerable achievements in waiting 
there from five, four, or even three o’clock in the morning, 
and, occasionally even from the previous evening, until the 
box office opened at nine in the morning All they were 
after was an inexpensive ticket. And yet, they were not 
heroes of will power. 

I remember a former pupil who was regarded by his 
teachers as a person of typically weak will — a really weak 
man. The boy had, however, an ideal, that of becoming 
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a smart army officer. 1 Many a person who observed this 
weakly young man senously doubted the sincerity of his 
ideal And still, in spite of a very great obstacle, which 
would have caused others to change their choice of pro- 
fession, he leached his objective. During the war he pei- 
foimed heroic deeds, which cannot be described here with- 
out identifying a living man It would not be difficult to 
cite many historic cases of this kind which justify us m 
drawing the following conclusion Everybody who i s capa - 
ble of conceiving a high aim can become a hero, an d can 
achieve deeds which are expected only of a strong will, 
even if he has not the general quality of will power. 

Great Will Power and a “Weak Side” On the other 
hand, the supposed will power often breaks down when 
the “weak spot” of a man is touched I know a man who 
was from head to toe the prototype of a man with a stiong 
will, ready to make sacrifices, strict with himself, and 
courageous in enduring physical pain Yet, this man always 
avoided the doctor, when a very minor operation might 
appear to be necessary In these cases, all his will power 
was of no use to him. Perhaps the reader may think that 
the man with a stiong will excels especially m enduring 
pains, that he who fears pains has really no strong will 
What are the facts? In a recent history, of the Indian mis- 
sions, we read "Formerly, the Hindoos preferred dying by 
thousands to being converted to Mohammedanism Even 
today, a Hindoo will die of starvation or of thirst rather 
than accept a piece of bread or a drink of water from a 
European or a man of a lower caste ” Evidently the Hm- 
|doos are a race of heroes, a people of strong will But two 
I lines farther, we read - “The Hindoo is a man of weak will. 


1 A good lllustiation of a “compen.sation ” — Editor 
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one who docs not easily make heioic sacrifices . . Thus, 
[the man with a weak will is also capable of enduung pam 
and martyidom On the other hand, the will power which 
appeals in maityidom bieaks down when theie is a ques- 
tion of ovei coming sensuality 

Training Does Not Produce Strong Will Power. Is 
marked strength of will to be found, perhaps, in men who 
have tiained their wills? Does a notable inner stiengthen- 
ing of will, or at least a lasting tendency toward strong- 
willed action, grow horn lepeated efforts of the will? If an 
affirmative answei can be given to these questions, have 
we not positive pi oof of the obvious existence of will 
power? The experience of the monasteries, particularly the 
austere cloisteied oideis, offer dnect experimental evidence 
in answer to these questions. The old Scholastic philoso- 
phers, who were members of these orders, observed that, 
geneially speaking, the repetition of energetic acts of will, 
no matter how long they continued, did not produce a 
strong will They altered the bioad theory of an acquired 
habitus, and substituted for the habitus of geneial will 
power, the idea of paiticulai habitus. They obseived that 
many of the gieat fasteis weie too fond of talking, and 
some of the most taciturn men were poor fasteis Is it 
probable that continued piactice helps at least in one 
single point, and that the will power is acquired in the 
particular performance of a particular act for which one 
has trained himself? 

Mastery of a Special Trait Some years ago, an educator 
came to me for professional advice All his knowledge of 
psychology, he complained, left him in the lurch His pupil 
had to struggle with an ethical difficulty and was painfully 
defeated day after day. The boy lacked even a trace of will 
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power. When the World War came, the young fellow re- 
solved to conn ol himself foi the sake of the soldiers at the 
front And he succeeded completely m spite of many 
struggles and seiious daily temptations This went on foi 
five yeais If in any case, surely here a habit would be 
formed Aftei the war ended, the old weakness returned 
on the slightest provocation. The daily lapses recuired, but 
in far worse form than befoie. 

Motives Necessary for Will Power. All these facts are 
explained uniformly and simply by this idea Whe rever 
l there is an a im, a value, a motive, xuill powei is found at 
work. Where there is a lasting and ever-present motive, 
there is lasting will power. Nevertheless, there are peisons 
who do everything eneigetically, and act with a strong will 
even if they have no paiticular motive. The objection is 
obvious A broad assertion like this is more easily made 
than pioved in detail Suppose we admit the tiuth of the 
statement What kind of people are these? Invanably they 
are peisons to whom their own volition has become one 
of the most important things in the woild Most of them 
are physically lobust They have been able to assert them- 
selves successfully, and to enforce their will, they have 
found some who flattered them and others who yielded to 
them Thus, whatever they have resolved to do has become 
immensely important to them, and they can brook no delay 
nor obstacle Their strong physique has enabled them to 
express themselves in vigorous external movements, which 
has given them a feeling of physical well-being Other per- 
sons again are weak m body, but their wishes, because of 
their weak physique, became all-important to the anxious 
guardians of their early youth, and so each of their wishes 
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giew to have a special value foi them Both types of indi- 
viduals accomplish much dining life, but it cannot be 
asserted that they aie generally willing and glad to make 
sacrifices Often then displa) of will power is little better 
than obstinacy 

Aftei all that has been said, it is significant that an ex- 
perienced observei of human nature like von Dunin Bor- 
kowski has come to the same conclusions on the basis of 
long contact with adolescents His views based on philo 
sophical grounds aie picsented m a bulliant essay, pub 
lished in Stimmen dei Zeit (Vol 100, p 401) 

Intensity of Will and Difficult Resolutions Expenmen 
tal investigations of resolutions to do something unpleasant 
as repoited elsewheie, 1 teach that we do not pass imme- 
diately to an intense mciease of “I will” in order to make 
a difficult resolution We lathei tiy to emphasize m our 
thoughts, as much as possible, the advantageous element 
contained in evciy sacufice and to minimize the unpleasant 
element But if the SE is led to foice himself to a resolu- 
tion demanding an expendituie of eneigy, he will find 
such an cxpenment meaningless, seiving at best, to tem 
porarily stun the one that wills, by the feelings of tension 
derived fiom convulsive movements, so that he thinks no 
longer of the unpleasant sides of the sacufice If the resolu 
non can be carried out, at the moment when the stupefac- 
tion occurred, by a quick word or by pressing the key, the 
expenditure of muscle energy may be useful But if things 
are not so, the image of the unpleasant consequences of the 
resolution soon appear after the energetic "I will,” and one 
faces impotently the bittei resolution until values are dis 

'Der Wille, 3rd ed., p 114 
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covered in it, which counterbalance the sacrifice My own 
experience has taught me how true these observations of 
my SE really were in life Events m my life have since 
demonstrated the Hue nature of energetic volition. Such 
volition does not get us a step farther in difficult things, 
whereas the flash of a single value may at once induce us 
to willingly make a sacrifice In small things, of course, the 
pose of a vigorous “I will,” at the stait, can produce the 
answer yes, which would not perhaps be spoken otherwise 
However, such a resolution is not due to stronger volition, 
but to the fact that an auxiliaiy motive has been created 
by such a pose We would be ashamed of ourselves if we 
withdrew after a gesture of this kind But this is true only 
in small matters If the undertaking becomes more difficult, 
most persons easily release themselves from the assenting 
“yes” which no one has heard 

The Doctnnc of Values Accepted. It is giatifying to 
note that the popular conceptions of the actuality and 
significance of strong, energetic volition aie giving way to 
more profound and psychological conceptions 61 the will 
Thus, Mausbach ( Thomas von Aqmn als Meister christ- 
licher Sittenlehre, 1925, p. 98 ff ) quotes the doctrine of St. 
Thomas to explain the intensity of volition "As will itself 
is something that is good [1 e , is a value], the will may 
will to will ” And thus continues Mausbach “The energy 
and ardor of will . . . contains a willing of our own 
volition. . . This intensity increases or diminishes accord- 

ing to the greater or less value which the acting person 
attaches to his own volition ” No objection can be raised 
against will power explained m this manner It naturally 
tesults also from the following doctrine of values. The 
(more I appreciate a value, the more positive wilL-be-nsy- 
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attitude towaid a special value which appeals capable of 
coris tan f growth 1 Another notewoithy obseivation agiees 
with tins “These degrees of intensity of volition are not 
in the line of the energetic will, but consist in a plus or 
minus of what is seriously meant and of the exclusive 
nature of mneimost turning toward, and devotion to 
values” (P. B Baith, OSB, in Benediktin Monatsschnft , 
1925, p 72 ) 

Repeated Activity Does Not Inciease Power. Theie re- 
mains only one moie mooted point to discuss “It is a 
question ll and how it is possible to provide the will with 
lasting power, a habitus , acquned by means of constant 
and uniform activity.” Mausbach answeis this question 
affii matively and adds distinctly notewoithy reasons for 
his opinion. We must presuppose aftereffects of former 
actions as piesent in the intellect. "If they are present m- 
the intellect and are indispensable for thought and action, 
why should they be absent in the will?” Contempoiary 
expei imental psychology does not, however, accept dnect 
aftei effects m the intellect It offers most weighty reasons, 
gained fiom expenmental analysis, for the following piopo- 
'sitions No elementary function gains any noteworthy in- 
crease of its power by repeated activity. Even memory, as 
the powei of letention and repioduction, does not impiove 
by practice (of course, leaving out of consideration better 
methods of fixing things m the mind); it merely acquires 
a largei stock of facts to recall. Similarly, the capacity of 
thinking increases only insofar as the memory places at the 
disposal of the thinker a richer content of materials and 

5 It will be possible only in this manner to perfect fundamental 
volition, an outline to will one’s own volition could easily be 
misunderstood * 
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better methods of thinking 1 We must, theiefore, levise the 
question quoted to read If leason is enuiely dependent 
upon memoiy for its progress, why should the will expen 
ence an inner transformation^ 

The Law of Habit and Value, and Will To this 
Mausbach leplies, “Because we need such a tiansformation 
In the twofold nature of man, the ever recui rent choice 
between good and e\il involves a powerful, tragic element, 
which would be unbearable and senseless if the decision 
for good did not react in a wholesome way upon the will, 
and did not giadually infuse into it gieater fiimness and 
an elastic and fiee inclination towaid good The image of 
the oscillating magnetic needle must surely not become 
the image of the moial freedom of the will” We must 
acknowledge the conectness of the fundamental idea of 
this aigument Howeiei, the only conclusion to be diawn 
fiom it is, that piovision be made in one form or anothei 
for a decision in favoi of the good to bear fiuit, because 
this is ceitain to facilitate all later decisions foi the good 
But to accomplish this, theie seems to be no need for an 
inner transformation of will Foi eveiy decision for the 
good deepens the expenence of the value of the good and 
facilitates the leady functioning of this value Every good 
deed enhances the attiactn e powei of the good 01, to con 
sider the figure of the magnetic needle even if a restlessly 
oscillating needle is not to be made the image of our ethical 
freedom, we could be satisfied if the magnetic needle were 
kept at lest by a dnecting magnet such as is known to the 
physicist What is achieved heie by the duectmg magnet 

1 C£ the authors experimental investigations Voiutge und Mangel 
bet der Losung von Denkaufgaben, Zeitschnft fur angewandte Psy 
chologie, v i8, 1920 
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is done m oui volitional existence by oui evaluation of the 
good standing ever teady to emerge. 

Value-Characteis and the Will. This is the very point 
that does not seem to Mausbach to coirespond with expen- 
ence. “Mere training of thinking, the representation of 
motive and value” does not explain the gratifying success 
of the exeicise of the will, since "these thought motives 
often produce an aftereffect only indirectly and without 
a new appreciation of value How often do we see that 
people aie in matters religious, political, or economic so 
fiimly imbued with ceitain maxims of the will, that they 
make every individual lesolution without any reflection 
immediately fiom their piactical way of thinking, that is, 
from their firmly established volitional attitude.” We do 
not see that those people make then resolutions from their 
volitional attitude, but it is true that they need no reflec- 
tion in oidei to make a lesolution 

The wntei and his associates in the Cologne Institute 
have just finished an extended senes of experiments in the 
compiehension of words In these experiments we have 
proved that a great many woids, even if the SE devoted 
less than a second to leading and comprehending the work, 
have their value-cliaiacter m advance and without any re- 
flection As a mle, however, it is not the word that is in 
the foieground, for by means ol the word, the thing de- 
noted by die word, is placed befoie the SE’s, and it is the 
thing and not the word which appears to them on the 
basis of experience very often before any reflection takes 
place as a pleasant or unpleasant, as a lovable or a repul- 
sive thing There is the solution of the riddle If now a 
definite stand is to be taken, we may do so without hesita- 
tion. There is no need of adjusting the will; the value, or 
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the nonvalue ( Unwell ), immediately appeals and points 
the way. 

Practical life offers numerous examples - Political parties, 
religious denominations, social classes, institutions, etc, all 
have distinct value-characters. Their values for us seem to 
be stamped upon them There is no need of reflection, or 
of adjustment of the will, we instantaneously react toward 
them according to their value-character. 

Tiam the Will Through Motives. Let us repeat We 
shall leave out of consideration the theoretical contioversy, 
whether or not the intensity of the act of will can be m- 
ci eased and remain permanently more intense But if I 
am ashed how the will is to be trained from the psycho- 
logical, theoretical viewpoint, it is for me a matter of 
conscience to give the following answer - Choose the way 
which is moie difficult for the educator and build up the 
whole of education on the significance of the motives. This 
cannot be done without utilizing the exercise of will to a 
great extent Thus the teacher will discharge his full duty 
toward his pupil, even if the doctrine of the inner will 
power should prove correct 

THE MOTIVE FORCES OF WILL 

Diverse Explanation of Motive Forces of the Will. What 
sets the will in motion? The most contradictory answers 
can be given to this question According to some, only 
feelings pioduce a movement of will, accoiding to others, 
only rational considerations lead up to a resolution Some 
hold that sense perception does it The more concrete, 
tangible, imaginative an idea of the end is, the more cer- 
tain activity of the will must result A fourth group even 
tnes to explain all influences upon the will exclusively 
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through suggestions and hypnotism Each gioup points to 
certain observations in suppoit ol its opinions And yet, 
it is clear that none of these contiadictory opinions can be 
conclusive, even though they all aie correct to a slight 
extent The expenments ol Michotte have made possible 
a basic solution for most of these problems which are, in- 
deed, the fundamental pioblems of education On the basis 
of safe and unprejudiced obseivations, we may now ob- 
tain a firm conception which conforms to all known facts 
and eliminates all contradictory opinions. 

Values Move the Will The conviction which all man- 
kind has always asset ted is true Our will can be moved 
by all that appears to it as of value That is the supieme 
point of vantage front which unity can be brought into 
the various observations Whenever an object appears to 
me that promises an advantage or a growth toward it, a 
desire for this object anses in me, and the lesolution is 
made to acquue it, unless some obstacle comes in the way 
Neither feeling, not imagination, nor leason has prior 
privileges I am for the moment mdiffeient in what man- 
ner the value appears before my mind In Michotte’s ex- 
periments, the lesolutions weie made without any emo- 
tional expei lence and without a noticeable activity of the 
imagination Similarly in eveiyday life, I lesolve quite 
lationally to avoid an obstacle, whether a mud puddle or 
a lovely flower bed, a harmless man or an onrushmg motor 
car. But that does not mean that reason, sensation, and 
imagination can communicate values to an equal extent. 
This proposition must be examined in detail 

Eat liest Values from Sensations How do we, generally 
speaking, arrive at the conception ol value? From experi- 
ence in our earliest youth, we learn that certain sense 
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impressions make us happy. The sweet, the gentle, and 
the soft arouse pleasurable sensations in us. But these 
feelings do not separate themselves from the object per- 
ceived, but seem to us to be a part of it For instance, 
sugar in itself seems to us to be good. A piece of sugar 
becomes of value to us. The experience of pleasure con- 
ditioned by sugar has made it so Thus, sense feelings com- 
municate to us the first idea of a value Later we get 
acquainted with other joys, other ways of happiness, and 
we develop, henceforth, by abstraction the geneial idea of 
happiness, perfection, and value 

Higher Values Conceived by Reason on Fact Basis. Ac- 
cordingly, the value which is experienced first, directly, 
and concretely is the sensation, or rather, the sense ex- 
perience of pleasuie. But this is not the highest value 
which we perceive We conceive higher values only by 
means of reason based on the comprehension of facts 
These may be accompanied by feelings, sense feelings as 
well as the so-called “higher” feeling, but these secondary 
feelings are not necessary at all for conceiving the higher 
value. The boy, who is presented with a pocket watch on 
his birthday, comprehends this value very well and makes 
it his own, even though real happiness over the desired 
gift is prevented by a toothache. 

Feeling an Accretion to Value. We may grant this much 
to the theorists who place so much stress on feeling as the 
absolutely essential basis of any resolution of the will. A 
man who never in his life has experienced a feeling of 
pleasure will never arrive at the idea of value, and, there- 
fore, never can arrive either at an instinctive, or conscious 
volition. But if an idea of a value has once been grasped, 
the feeling of pleasure need not become more real than 
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any other conciete basts of ideas E\en this may be ad- 
mitted whenever the aim of the will, which is the value 
01 the motive which makes us act, piesents itself, not only 
conceptually as such, but is also coloied by the element of 
pleasure (foi instance, the thought of a delicious dish of 
food), the momentaiy feeling of pleasuie itselL must be 
intei pi eted as a value and theieby an accietion to the 
puiely intellectual \ alue 

Imagination and Resolution The lelationship between 
imagination and lesolution now becomes obnous There 
is no dnect objective lelationship as was belies ed foimerly, 
as if eveiy image sought expiession in a corresponding act, 
and that the mote effectively, the moie concrete the image 
On the othei hand, eveiy thing which is sensually significant 
has, as such, an intense emotional chaiactei Most sense 
impiessions aie in themselves agieeable That is why a 
coloiful pictuie, made up of such impiessions, has a dis- 
tinct salue Moieover, such a pictuie may also afford 
definite pleasuie If, foi example, bravery is presented to 
us in the guise of an attiactive pictuie of a poweiful lion, 
this concrete pictuie will have definite value of its own In 
fact, the enjoyment of the picture may arouse pleasure m 
the idea of couiage which it symbolizes 

Values Determine Choosing Thus, values deteimme 
our choice The intellect shows us the values Sensation 
causes some of them, especially the lower ones, to be ex- 
perienced immediately, whereas it may give merely a fore 
taste of the higher ones Intuition ( Anschaulichkeit ) may 
seive both intellect and sensation, m presenting the values 
It is true that, even though thinking only can acquaint us 
with the highest \alues, it is feeling, nevertheless, which 
speedily releases our involuntary striving I must fiist know 
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the value which is conceptually compiehensible befoie my 
striving turns to it I turn immediately to a happiness ex 
penenced in sensation, befoie I can deliberately apprehend 
the object of value on which the happiness is based This 
explains the powei of emotional values developed in child 
hood, such as mother, country, etc , ovei other values, which 
are objectively peihaps highei, but have an exclusively in 
tellectual basis 

NORMS OF THE FORMATION OT MOTIVES 

Nature of Motives to Influence Will Whatevei is a 
value may act as a motive, whethei this value is a feeling 
of pleasure dnectly experienced, as is produced in us by 
sensual stimulants, 01 is a highei value which can be 
grasped, only indirectly, by thinking If, theiefoie, I wish 
to induce another’s will 01 my own will to make a resolu 
tion, I must piesent such a value to it But even if a value 
may set the will in motion, it does not follow that eveiy 
value will make the lequisite impiession upon every will 
The question, therefoie, arises What must be the natuie 
of a motive that will influence the will? 

Objectively Real Answer — Subjectively Experienced 
Values The most obvious answei would be that a motive 
is the more effective the higher it stands in the senes of 
values That is the opinion of many paients, educatois, 
and clergymen Are there any highei values than God, 
eternity, peifection? Consequently, they advance these 
values again and again to then pupils and audiences, 
whenevei they wish to move the will But how often do 
these values have any effect, the average audience becomes 
mdiffeient and even weary of them The educator and 
the preacher do not seem to realize that they must dis 
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tinguish between objectively real and subjectively experi- 
enced values Not eveiy value that stands high in the scale 
of objective values can be immediately experienced by any 
given individual The first hard woik required of a teacher 
who wants to influence his pupil is to investigate the range 
of subjective values in the mind of his pupil Subjective 
values differ greatly in a child, in an adolescent, in an adult, 
and m an old man They are different for a boy, and for a 
girl They differ foi the child of a small wage earner, and 
for the child of a wealthy family Within every social class 
they are different for every individual Furthermore, the 
teacher must bear in mind that his demands upon the child 
are not the only ones which engage it While the teacher 
tries to have the child prepare his lessons with diligence, 
the call of playmates and the attiactions of play lure it out 
into the street The motives I should like to stimulate, the 
child’s will to diligent study, must present, objectively 
and subjectn ely, a greater value than the charms of 
idleness 

Influencing a Man Immediately Two entirely different 
situations, which aie not usually recognized as such, must 
be consideied Do I desire to influence another’s will io 
make a single, immediate resolution while I am present? 
Or do I desire to influence another’s will at a later time 
when I am no longer with him, to make a resolution or 
even an entire series of rerolutions? If the resolution is to 
be made immediately, the choice of our motives need not 
be too fastidious, piovided that they are morally unobjec- 
tionable They are treated here only from the psychological 
viewpoint It is enough if we s uc ceed in presenting a value 
equal to the demand . It matters little to what extent feel- 
ing, imagination, or even moods induced by imagination. 
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etc, aie at work The conciete presentation and the emo- 
tional appeal of a matter have, as we have seen, additional 
values Feeling and imagination must be called upon to a 
considerable extent to bring about an immediate resolu- 
tion, provided the individual to be influenced is responsive 
to the imaginative and emotional element 

Influencing foi Latei Action The difficult task of in- 
fluencing the will of a man at some future time, when he 
is no longer amenable to dnect influence, is quite a differ- 
ent matter This task seems to be consideiably more diffi- 
cult fiom the viewpoint of the theory of values If the 
pupil’s will would gam a definite direction and strength 
under the teacher’s hands, the work of education would be 
much moie simple and effective But the educator has an 
extremely difficult task if he must contend with the possi- 
bility that the will adopts no permanent direction at all, 
but turns constantly towaicl the aims that appear valuable 
to it — as the magnetic needle turns toward iron He must 
then, first, provide his pupil for life with values which are 
permanent in their very nature, secondly, he must take 
care that his pupil may have these values m mind when 
the teacher is no longer m a position to present them by 
his word and example to the pupil’s mind To find the 
basic principle involved in the solution of this dual prob- 
lem will occupy us now. 

Need for Permanent Life Motives If a motive of the 
will is to be of permanent value, the object of tins motive 
must first of all be permanent I mean by object the allur- 
ing aim itself which is pointed out by the motive. If I 
move another’s will by promising him a piece of chocolate, 
the piece of chocolate will be the object of the motive and 
the aim of the effort, it is not yet given by my promise. 
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but it is pointed out by it If I wish to equip the child 
with motives which are to move him after ten, twenty, and 
even more years to act ethically, I must provide his will 
with an aim for this later time This aim which I set for 
him in school days must, however, be permanent, otherwise 
it cannot be striven for at a later time. Thus, it would be 
foolish to allure his will with the prospect of an aim that 
no longer exists, for instance, by saying in January to the 
child “If you are promoted at Easter, you will be per- 
mitted to go sleigh riding ” The object of a motive is not 
permanent nor lasting if it persists but ceases after some 
time to be a desirable goal for the growing child I may 
win a child with tin soldiers, but not a man. Accordingly, 
the object of the motive must be of such a nature as to 
remain a valuable aim for every age. Such valuable aims 
are, however, as a rule, only the higher values, incidentally, 
they are of such a nature as not to be simple, intelligible, 
and familiar to the child. Most frequently they are values 
that, in a sense, develop with the child; i.e , they are so 
rich that they can be exhausted only with advancing years 
and increasing maturity. In our opinion, education must 
point to such values as early as possible. Incidentally, it 
should be added that the educator faces the added diffi- 
culty of finding a method of introducing these life values 
into the child’s mind. 

Thought Content Surest Guarantee of Permanence. We 
have just seen that the motive does not furnish the object 
of value, but merely points to it The motive achieves this 
by all the available means, by communicating sensations, 
concrete pictures of the imagination, or objectives to be 
conceived only by the intellect. Let us call this the con- 
tent of the motive. It is of no avail that the object of the 
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motive is peimanent if the content of the motive is not 
lasting Foi we lcam of the valuable object only by means 
of the content of the motive, and we can lemembei the 
object only on the basis of its content Theiefoic, the ques 
tion must be laiscd whethei die thiee foims of the content 
— sensation, intuition, and thought — are equally perma 
nent Expo 1 mental psychology proves that feelings have 
the least, thoughts the suiest peimanence If, theiefoie, the 
will of anothei peison is to be influenced foi latei yeais, 
the motive must, fiist of all, be intellectually giounded 
Suppose I piesent the value of honesty to a gioup of chil 
dien by means of a sti iking story Let us say, I tell the life 
stones of Fiedenck who has become wealthy ilnough his 
honest dealings, and of Chailes who ended his dishonest 
career m pnson I may tell this stoiy evei so giaphically 
and make the incidents stand out in such bnlliant lelief 
that my young listeners aie moved to teais I cannot, how 
evei, depend upon its effectiveness m futuie yeais unless 
the central idea has been so worked out, that it is fully 
grasped and fixed in the minds of the childien It would 
be possible to cite hcie many pedagogical devices which 
fail because “the dogma of intuition above all” falls shoit 
of anchoring the central idea in children’s minds 

Motive as Pait of a Tiani of Thought In addition to 
the content and object of a motive, it is necessary to 
considei its structuie The permanence of a motive is not 
secured sufficiently by meiely providing thoughts which aie 
least likely to be forgotten Research in memory has shown 
that the isolated unit of thought is far less peimanent than 
the unit of thought which is pait of an extensive thought 
complex Complexes aie forms of memory content, which 
are most persistent I must, therefore, not permit a motive 
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to remain unsuppoited m the mind, but must liy to weave 
it into an extended tiain o£ thought The ideal oi foiming 
motives would be leached if all the motives whidi aie 
presented to the child could be united into a single, definite 
system 1 hereby, it would be possible to guaiantee the 
permanence of the motives, and a second task, that of hav 
ing the motive in leacliness to function when needed, would 
be achieved 

Motive Must be Piesenl The most compelling motive 
is of no a\ail, unless it is present in the mmd at the right 
moment Geneially speaking, we take too little cognizance 
of the fact that memoiy plays a laige part m oui ethical 
conduct as well as m oui mental life The uninitiated is 
likely to suppose that whate\er has been absoibed by the 
mind will cause an individual to leact at all times m one 
and the same mannei That is not true It no caie is taken 
to cause a given motive to be lecalled into consciousness, 
when an oppoi tunit) anses to act in accoi dance with that 
motive, it is ceitam that half of the effoit spent in instill- 
ing the motive will be lost 

The Motive Idea Associated with Situation The m- 
stiuctional methods employed in teaching the humanities, 
especially religion, have taken the necessity of the lecall 
of the motive into account As soon as the reason for a 
resolution has been made cleai to an individual, he must 
also be made to undei stand upon what occasion the resolu 
tion is to be put into practice In his imagination he thus 
connects the occasions that will anse in the future, with 
the associated resolutions, and as these occasions become 
real, he can recall the appiopiiate lesolution But this is 
only one third of the task Besides the resolution and the 
corresponding mode of behavior, he must become conscious 
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of the con esponding motive The motive-idea must also 
be associated with the image of the occasion 
Individual Differences One word more about the use of 
motives The statement was made eailier that the motive 
must be adapted to the individual and that, therefore, the 
educator must concern himself with the values that appeal 
subjectively to his pupil. That does not mean, however, 
that motives can always be derived from values already 
established Such a course would be in contradiction to the 
necessity for finding lasting motives What is valuable to 
the 6-year-old child no longer appeals to the 15-year-old 
boy One of the mam tasks of the educator is to introduce 
new motives into the mind of the child That is a rather 
difficult job Primarily it is necessary to reach the under- 
standing and touch the heart of the child The teacher can 
be certain that the child understands if he finds a connec- 
tion with values already existing in the child's mind There- 
fore, these values must first be discovered and studied 
Some universal values, it is true, appeal to all children of 
a given age And there are special values which are ap- 
parent only to people in certain social strata or professions, 
and there aie still other values which are peculiar only to 
a given individual. It is readily possible to find common 
values which appeal to the average child, and to proceed 
from these in discovering and creating new values. If a 
child is slow to comprehend, or is reticent, or otherwise 
abnormal, the teacher will be obliged to observe the child 
and study its peculiarities until he can discover the values 
which appeal to it. Proceeding from the values discovered, 
he implants m the child’s mind those new values which 
he can associate with those already existing. A group of 
excellent examples of associating new values with those 
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most common to childien is given in Forster’s Treatise on 
Children (. Jugendlehre ). 

Cases of Precocious Development. Ceitam individuals 
show such pronounced individuality in early childhood 
that it seems impossible to remodel their characters These 
children are best understood by the discovery of the domi- 
nant value which seems to spimg from their nature or 
early environment and which seems to govern them. These 
children are often veiy egoistic, 01 ambitious, or domineer- 
ing m disposition Inasmuch as these traits have developed 
m them into general values and it seems all but hopeless 
to supplant them, the process of “connecting with existing 
values” means something quite different from that em- 
ployed with less pronounced characters. In the case of 
prematurely developed children, results are obtained by 
demonstrating concretely that the values to be acquired 
by them are fundamentally identical with the correct life 
values as these are understood Such life values cannot be 
effectively presented nor proved, they can be suggested 
only as matters of peisonal experience and of conviction 
based on such experience. To illustrate Unselfish love of 
my neighbor must be pictured to the robust, forceful child 
in such a tactful manner that he considers it a forceful 
deed ( Gewalttat ) To do this effectively, caie must be taken 
to avoid the direct statement that consideration of the 
rights or feelings of others is a form of forcefulness. Such 
a statement would arouse such a feeling of antagonism in 
the pupil toward all consideration for others that any 
argument would be ineffective. But if the child itself dis- 
covers from the argument the parallel values of considerate 
and forceful action, he will be placing at least some value 
on consideration for others. 1 
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Teaching New Values In out discussion of peimanent 
values, much emphasis has been placed upon the supenouty 
of the intellectual element o\ei sense perception and feel 
mg There is some dangei that the leadei may imply that 
the ill reputed abstract or ‘ lntellectualistic ’ type of leach 
mg is justified here and even recommended A moment s 
consideiation will leveal a vast dilleience in the pioblems 
undei discussion The fust pioblem imolves the retentive 
ness of memoi), the second 1 elates to the best ways of 
approaching the child nnnd and heait In the solution of 
the fiist pioblem it is necessaiy that caie be taken to lm 
press the idea of the values upon the mind of the child 
because a complex of thoughts alone is cei tain of retention 
No hint is heie offered of the manner and means of intio 
ducmg the ideas On the othei hand, the second pioblem 
“How do I teach a new value to a child? ’ involves other 
considerations It is well known that a child is incapable 
of giasping an absuact mannei of expression and a mere 
conceptual presentation of a matter Foi that leason it 
cannot pay attention, without compulsion fiom without, 
and it tnes easily The combination of a lack of undei - 
standing, fatigue, painful effort, and the insistence of the 
teacher pioduces a feeling of dislike which comeits a new 
\alue at once into what may be teimed a nomalue Accoid 
mgly, any higliei value must be introduced to a child m 
childlike language and concrete form, and must be associated 
with peisonal values familiar to the child Concreteness, 
however, must not, as suggested, choke the intellectual 
association of the values 

The Emotional Values Limited Finally, is it desirable 
to employ emotional values in the fiist piesentation of a 
new motive? Without question, the emotional values ap 
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propria te to a new aim must be caiefully developed so 
that they are actually a new experience to the child. But 
it should be remembeied that other emotions may be 
brought into play The personality of the teachei may in 
itself be dear to the child The presentation of the value 
may be made pleasurable in a number of ways The eyes, 
the ears, and the other senses may find satisfactions which 
cany over into the value that is piesented. But here limita- 
tions are rather close A new value should not be accom- 
panied with unpleasant sensations The educator should 
assuiedly seek a leasonably dieerful atmospheie foi this 
task But to set up essentially higher aims and satisfactions 
will likely be harmful This piocedure cannot be repeated 
often because the sensation is quickly dulled Then the 
tones of sensation which aie carried over soon disappear 
and the child suffers disappointment when the value is 
met m its eveiyday aspect Such means may be used rarely 
and under extraordinary circumstances, provided an oppor- 
tunity will occur sooner or later for becoming familial with 
the value under ordinal y conditions A good example of 
educational discernment is to be found m the feasts and 
solemnities of the Church The high points in the life of 
the individual — Baptism, Fust Holy Communion, Con- 
firmation, Mairiage, Holy Orders — are thrown into sharp 
relief by the uch but reasonable pageantry of the Church. 
This is true also of the Church holidays in which the 
community joins as a whole. But all these values are 
biought home to the individual by the Churdi only after 
thorough instruction, in the course of which the child has 
been thoroughly impressed with their essential goodness, 
so that m later life it lecalls them in their inmost essence 
The Personality of the Teacher as an Obstacle. In this 
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connection a word on the attractiveness of the teacher’s 
personality is in order The very fact that a teacher is dis- 
liked by his pupils is always a legrettable hindrance to the 
teaching of any motives which he may try to impress upon 
a child's heart. On the other hand, the fact that he is well 
liked by his pupils readily opens the way to the acceptance 
of any new motives which the teacher presents But if the 
admiration of the pupil for the teacher develops into 
ardent affection, as it often does m adolescent girls, it be- 
comes a serious obstacle to the educational process. Such 
an adoring child as a rule obeys every request and cairies 
out every wish of her beloved teacher. She is readily de- 
ceived into believing that she has understood a suggested 
motive when m fact she has not accepted it at all and does 
what is required of her for the sake of the object of her 
adoration. Such a case is not so serious, it is readily dis- 
covered when the same request is made by a person who 
is indifferent to the girl More often, the child will deceive 
itself and the teacher, when the new motive has become 
valuable to it, not because of its genuine value, but only 
because of the emotional tones carried over by her admira- 
tion of the teacher. Sometimes the child will fulfill the 
request when it is made by another person, but the matter 
itself is likely to become quite unimportant when the 
affection has passed with the approach of maturer years 
If the personality of the teacher has too fully occupied the 
thoughts of the child, it has prevented the child from 
adopting the objective values presented to it 1 As adora- 
tion, at least in the life of girls, is an ever-recurrent phe- 

1 On the phenomenon of adoration cf Ch Buchler, "The Mental 
Life of Adolescence " ( Das Seelenleben der Jugendltchen), and ed. 
(1983), p. 158 ff. a. 
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nomenon, it must be treated fi om a biological point of 
view. As an abnoimal phenomenon, moie closely approach- 
ing a pathological than a noimal state, it is not at all to 
be encouiaged. The teacher who tests his teaching efficiency 
by the display of affection which his students show will 
deceive himself rather completely. On the other hand, this 
natural phenomenon of adoiation suggests how much girls 
need the guidance of a highly esteemed peison. A giuff, 
lepellmg mannei is just as mappiopnate as a sentimental 
cultivating of affection A closely objective demeanor, in- 
spired by tiue love and caie, one which m no way lessens 
the ethical demand upon the child in question, but, on 
the contraiy, urgently insists that the ethical demands of 
other teacheis and elders be punctually complied with in 
general, woiks out best. 

MOTIVE AND FREEDOM 

Is Freedom of Will Possible 7 If the significance of the 
motive is emphasized as much as it is in our conception of 
this subject, the question will be asked with increasing 
insistence Is fieedom of the will still possible? The older 
conception lecogmzed the significance of the motive, even 
if it did not peihaps emphasize the motive so much in 
comparison with the innei powers which it ascribed to the 
will. And yet even the older conception did not find any 
obstacle to a fiee will, in the significance of the motive. 

Experimental Psychology Offers No Single Fact Against 
Freedom But let us first ask whether modern experimental 
psychology generally admits of a free will. I cannot name 
a single fact that denies the existence of real freedom of 
the will, so long as we do not mean complete irregularity 
or lack of reason for the resolution of the will, as do some 
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determinists We lathei call the will free if, at least within 
certain limits of value, it can consciously strive 01 not 
strive for a value, 01 if in view of two equal, or at least 
not too dissimilai \alues, it can delibeiately choose the 
one or the othei Undei stood in this manner, the fieedom 
of the will cannot be challenged on the grounds of experi 
mentally investigated facts So fai as I see it at piesent, it 
is tiue that the freedom of the will is not pioved by direct 
experimentation Yet, I believe that the totality of the 
expenmental lesults necessanly lead us to admit the tiue 
fieedom of the will 

Metaphysical Objections Must Yield to Life It is still less 
evident that the geneial human conviction as to the fiee 
dom of the will was questioned on metaphysical giounds, 
and just at the time when metaphysics was not highly 
esteemed No one can asseit that these metaphysical diffi 
culties aie paiticulaily obvious Even if they could not be 
sohed in a satisfactoiy way, the objections would neces 
sarily yield to the requnements of life with a non liquet 
until a moie advanced philosophy piovided satisfactoiy 
solutions Foi human life is impossible without fieedom 
of the will, because it cannot exist without genuine le 
sponsibility But this idea must be explained at some length 

Human Responsibility a Tact The idea of human le 
sponsibility cannot be eliminated fiom human life Undei 
certain circumstances, we mvanably think that we aie 
justified in leproaching othei s m this manner You have 
done such and such a thing, when you could have done 
otherwise All consciousness of being wronged, and by fai 
the greater numbei of punishments have only one pui pose, 
because they piesuppose that the guilty peison has done 
something that he might just as well have avoided I was 
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piesent at one time when an advocate of deteimmism very 
sharply rebuked a student because of an unsatisfactory 
report “Paidon me, Professoi, I was ill” “You had time 
enough before vacation, I accept no excuse 1 ” was the 
answer Thus, illness as a physical obstacle would have 
excused the candidate, if it had lasted continuously, from 
the assigning of the lepoit to the time of deliveiy This 
was not the case, because the candidate had been indis- 
posed only during the previous few weeks It was a question 
whether, duiing the weeks pnoi to the illness, tlieie were 
moments in which the candidate could 01 could not have 
begun his woik If theie were such moments, he must have 
been able to do something, as well as not, m othei woids, 
he was leally fiee If theie was no such moment, the can- 
didate was detei mined to act m a ceitain way either 
through external cncumstances, such as sickness, and in 
that case, his piofessor should have willingly accepted his 
excuse, or he was detei mined to postpone the woik by his 
enure innei disposition That is just what the deternnnist 
says, and therefore thinks he is justified in uttering a 
reproach But we ask “Was this inner disposition pro- 
duced by conditions which weie m the candidate’s power, 
i e., has he ever done or failed to do something wheieby 
that innei disposition was conditioned?” The deteimmist 
says - "Yes, all his past doings are to be blamed for it.” We 
continue asking “Could he just as well have omitted those 
acts at any time? If yes, he was at once free, if not, he is 
blamed unjustly.” There is no way out of the dilemma 
Either freedom must be recognized, or leproach is out of 
place; or again, it must be admitted that our reproach 
which would not be a free (iction, is completely senseless 
in itself. 
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Thus, let us suppose that the noimal peison is within 
certain limits capable of consciously refraining from stuv 
ing for an aim piesented to him We sa) “consciously" for, 
on account of the natural tendency of volition, every well 
conceived value will bring an involuntary and instinctive 
striving m its wake But this striving can be checked as 
soon as we are conscious of it 

I Am and “ I Will ” In the first place, it must be urged 
that theie is no conscious 01 mvoluntaiy striving without 
a pieviousl) iccognized value The thesis “I can what I 
will does not imply that I can leally will whatevei I am 
physically able to do Physically, I have the means of jump 
ing out of a second story window But actually, I cannot 
do so, unless I have an extraordinary motive foi it Foi 
my will has foi its object only what is good for me, I can 
not will foi myself a harm which does not present itself to 
me from another angle as a corresponding valuable good 
But if a fire threatens one with a painful death by burning, 
the escape from this suffering is a sufficient good to enable 
many a one to make the fatal leap 

Choosing Between Two Values Our power of volition 
is not a possible susceptibility to an attiaction, but a spon 
taneous choice, and is conditioned essentially only by the 
presence of a valuable aim It is this fact that enables us 
to choose the lessei of two values provided these are not 
too dissimilar In case of a great difference in values, the 
choice of the lesser means the sacrifice of the gi eater and 
the acceptance of a loss In such a case, according to the 
universal 'law that we choose only what is good, we must 
have a special motive for denying a greater good 

Freedom Presupposed Expenence and reflection usually 
bring to mind a number of such motives. We have, for 
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example, had the experience that the very act of not choos- 
ing a value may in itself constitute a value In rejecting 
what appears to be a gi eater value, our self-will or freedom 
of action may be at work, and this activity has a value in 
itself We may conclude, then, that the activity of our mo- 
tives does not destroy oui freedom of will, on the con- 
trary, this freedom presupposes the effectiveness of our 
motives. 

The Recall of Values The question may now be raised, 
whether it depends on our freedom that the further mo- 
tives, possibly the idea, “not choosing is also a value," rises 
into our consciousness We answer Proximately and im- 
mediately, it does not depend on oui free will whether or 
not to become conscious of a motive Thinking of some- 
thing, raising a foimerly acquired motive into conscious- 
ness, is, pnmai lly, dependent on lecall processes which are 
not directly subordinated to our will Thus it often hap- 
pens that, especially m the case of instinctive striving, at 
least in the first moments, only attractive values are recalled 
to mind But if only one good piesents itself to us, we 
must naturally desire it. Our desne, therefore, is not free 
m this case If we have caiefully considered or even ex- 
perienced the results of a given motive — if, for instance, 
a treat of some kind has disagieed with us — the memory 
of tins rises into our consciousness simultaneously with the 
attracting stimulant As a result, the essential condition 
for the functioning of free will, namely, the choice of two 
values, is fulfilled The memoiy of a second value may be 
insured indirectly as well Foi example, we may write 
down our first unpleasant expenence and place it as a 
warning sign befoie our eyes. Or we can recall, or have 
recalled, the resolution which 'we made when we had a 
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bad experience Peihaps we may imitate the example of 
Darius, the Persian king, who ordered a slave to call out 
before him day after day "Lord, remember the Athemansl” 
This device will be referred to later 

THE BASIC MEANING OF PRACTICE 
Experience of Conversion. If the will find s a n adequate 
motive, it is strong enough for any act . This explains why 
so many persons can choose a new direction for their whole 
lives because of a single important consideration, or be- 
cause of a “change of taste,” and then achieve with splendid 
will power, and without any special training, things that 
they never would have been able to do before. But this 
conception explains also the conti ary of such "experiences 
of conversion," namely, the cases like Solomon’s in which 
mentally sound people can commit in their old age, acts 
that seem to contradict their entne past An appaient 
value need only assert itself in their consciousness, and the 
cedars of Lebanon fall If we succeed in presenting an 
adequate motive to our own or another’s will, training 
may be dispensed with This fact has lecently been proved 
experimentally in the case of school children Motives 
alone were taught to some, other children weie drilled, 
besides, in the application of these motives Pi ogress m the 
desired direction was noticeable in the first group as well 
as in the second. But the value of exercise showed itself m 
another respect. As a matter of fact, exercise has a distinct 
place in our conception of the strengthening of the will 
The Value of Training We shall try to explain the 
value of training in general, insofar as it is applicable to 
our point of view In the experiments mentioned above, 
the educators found that it ft far easier to explain to pupils 
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the value of a mode of behavioi if they are obliged to 
carry it into effect immediately, the teachei’s argument for 
a value becomes more natutal thereby Apart from that, 
the following may be said m favor of exercises The prac- 
tical excicise of a mode of behavioi desired by the teachei, 
overcomes, fiist of all, the imaginaiy obstacles School tasks 
will seive as an example School tasks appeal to many a 
child teinbly tedious and joyless, and even fatiguing But 
aftei a child has tued £01 seveial days to begin his school- 
woik piomptly, he Icains that the joylessness which he 
dieaded is not so bad In addition, the objective values 
m the mode of beha\ioi aie actually experienced so that 
they no longei aie believed to exist merely because of a 
statement of anothei peison The child learns, foi in- 
stance, how pleasant it is to be fiec foi a few houis, and 
] to be able to play without the buiden of an uncompleted 
| duty, etc If the training extends ovci a pcnod of years, 
t the practiced mode of behavioi may become a leal habit. 
But it must be assumed that theie has not been coeicion 
puie and simple I would not lay too much stiess heic on 
the puiely external habitus which necessitates an associa- 
tive habitus due to the external movements On the othei 
hand, a definite mode of behavioi can giadually become 
my own, that is, it becomes pait of me I am accustomed 
to keep my things m older, that is my way; it is part of 
me And even if I have no othei reason for orderliness just 
now, I am satisfied that I always did it that way. It has 
been pointed out repeatedly in expenments of the will 
that such external motives — found not m the matter itself, 
for example, not in order as such, but in some circum- 
stances which have nothing to do with ortfcss^-were of 
amazing efficacy. 
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Training has, therefore, also a place in our conception 
This is the moie so, as the instructor cannot be certain 
that he will develop an adequately strong motive, by his 
word or by a favorable incident And within certain limits, 
exercise seems to cany with it automatically a kind of 
external compulsion Unless the child has been previously 
taken from its play by foice and set to woik, it will not, of 
its own accord, begin school woik immediately when the 
motive for such punctuality is simply piesented to it The 
teacher must, theiefore, use his authority in requiring the 
child to begin its work immediately so long as it does not 
appreciate the value of punctuality But the teacher must 
take care that the punctuality which he requires does not 
involve too much unpleasantness for the child so that the 
punctuality for this reason may become a nonvalue to the 
child The initial compulsion must, theiefore, be replaced 
by initiative which the child itself displays 

Aveiage Motives and Pi act tees Finally, it should be 
noted that very long practice, continuing in some cases for 
jears, is necessary to achieve permanent success in the form 
of a habitual adjustment 01 eien incorporation into the 
ego The experiments which weie previously mentioned 
indicate this fact, and it holds good for all cases m which 
the educator must count on the use of average motives In 
especially fortunate cases, life itself intervenes, creates un- 
expected motives, and effects in a day what might scarcely 
be attained m years 

Puiely External Training of No Avail Purely external 
naming must be rejected This is paiticularly true if this 
training presumes that pupils can be led haphazardly to 
an act of self control, and that they will thereby have 
gained some small quantity of will power for self-control 
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in later life For example, silence, if it is imposed merely 
by the ordinary supervision of the classroom, has no value 
as a means of self-control in later life From our point of 
view, it may be asserted that training of this particular 
kind may be considered pedagogically valuable only if the 
pupil has been furnished with some motive for the exerase 
of the will. And only insofar as a special mode of behavior 
which is required of a pupil is based on motives which will 
outlast the school years and lemam as motives of action 
m later life, only insofar may we expect that exterior train- 
ing produces a gam for the later life of the pupil. The 
failures produced by many educational institutions prove 
this assertion Whatever pupils are compelled externally 
to discharge their duties without understanding the reason 
for them and without having motives for their be- 
havior, little remains of the good habits after they leave 
the institution The phrase ‘‘boarding-school education” 
-has become the equivalent of ineffective external drill 
, which pupils discard as soon as possible. 
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THE PEDAGOGY OF WILL 

A FTER having acquainted ourselves with the nature 
of volition, we need only apply our findings to the 
various problems of the training of the will in order to 
develop a pedagogy of will In the hist place, it is desirable 
to discuss the vanous pioposals which have been made foi 
the training of the will, and to test them m the light of 
the principles stated m Chapter I In so doing, practical 
means, by which the pupil may acquue a motive, will be 
explained. The m otive is indeed the only, means of form- 
mgjhe will, and it is on this principle alone that we shall 
build up our pedagogy of the will 

EVALUATION OF SPECIFIC PROPOSALS FOR 
FORMING THE WILL 

Hypnosis and suggestion, including autosuggestion, aie 
not infrequently named among the means of influencing 
and foiming the will. Let us speak first of suggestion What 
is suggestion? 

Suggestion A physician comes to the bedside of an in- 
valid — an inexperienced young soldier from the country — 
looks at him sharply, and tells him with some show of 
concern “Your right arm is paralyzed ” And indeed, the 
patient whose arm is perfectly noi mal, can no longei move 
the arm Such processes are usually called suggestion. Two 
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entirely difterent things aie here confused In the example 
given, the immobility of the arm is only the consequence of 
suggestion, and not suggestion itself The suggestion consists 
m the fact that the physician imparts to the soldiei a firm 
conviction which the lattei leceives uncutically and help 
lessly But the act of convincing the man is not to be re- 
garded as mystenous, it rests partly on rational factors, 
and parti) on the intellectual helplessness of the peison 
influenced The patient natuially regards the doctor as an 
authority, theiefore, accepts as correct what this authority, 
as such, tells him He would not ha\e believed his sergeant 
The physician confums his attitude even more by a firm 
attitude, by a confident tone, and by an anxious look On 
the othei hand, the patient is accustomed to regard the 
physician as an authonty and to think no further of the 
latter’s statements Fuitheimoie, he knows nothing of sug 
gestion, and does not suspect that the ph>sician may occa 
sionally expenment on a patient So his conviction as to 
the stiffness of his aim is peifectly justified The patient 
ventures no cuticism because of the cncumstances just 
lecited, and probably also he is intellectually slow, and 
obvious counterarguments do not occui to him An intel 
lectually active person, who has some education and social 
standing cannot be treated so easil) by suggestion, except 
ing m a matter which fear or hope easily may cause him 
to believe A person with a hypochondriac tendency will 
easily succumb to the suggestion that symptoms of a cer 
tain serious illness have made their appearance On the 
othei hand, the idea of early appointment or election to 
a public office can nevei be presented convincingly noi 
suggestively to such a man, he will always meet it with a 
skeptical smile 
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The phenomenon which lesuhs from suggestion is quite 
a different thing and does not concern the process of sug- 
gestion It may, as m the case just lefeired to, disturb the 
imagery of movements, make the movement itself impos- 
sible, and assume the character of magic But suggestion 
also may cause an entnely rational behavior If I success- 
fully suggest to someone that he suffers diabetes, he will 
quite reasonably observe the diet of the diabetic The 
essence of suggestion is therefoie this 1 Conviction results 
not from understanding of a matter, but by reason of 
I authority or an inadequate conclusion, drawn perhaps, 
from a symptom to an ordinary cause. The conviction so 

established is accepted uncritically and is uncritically 

retained. 

Autosuggestion. To what extent autosuggestion is pos- 
sible may be understood from the above and from an ex- 
planation of suggestion Autosuggestion cannot possibly be 
dependent on authority I cannot believe a thing because 
I say it. On the other hand, a logically unconvincing con- 
clusion may condition an autosuggestion Someone has 
heard, for example, that diabetic patients suffer from thirst 
and that a healthy peison, except m hot weather, should 
have no thirst All of a sudden, on a winter day he finds 
that he is thirsty. Because he has a great fear of all sick- 
nesses, he says to himself that he suffers from diabetes. 
What may be explained only as the result of several pos- 
sible causes, appears to him as the result of only one cause 
because anxiety paralyzes further reasoning, and does not 
allow a critical consideration of facts. Without his anxiety, 
this man would remember that he had herring for lunch- 
eon, and that his thirst is quite normal. 
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Suggestion is Morally Admissible From what has been 
said, the significance and justification of suggestion m form- 
ing and influencing the will becomes clear. The conviction 
which is acquired so uncutically, is not necessarily erro- 
neous. Moreover, there may be circumstances when, on the 
one hand, it is absolutely necessary to impart quickly to 
another peison a conviction and Lo insure the resultant 
behavior This is true when the usual way of convincing 
him is not possible If it is a question of saving oneself 
from a burning building, the idea of danger must be im- 
parted at a moment’s notice to those who aie not yet im- 
mediately aware of it, any critical discussion may be fatal. 
That is why it is perfectly justifiable to choose means which 
preclude critical consideration, as for example, by an ex- 
clamation of flight and gestures of fleeing In other words, 
in this case suggestion is necessary and morally 
admissible. 

Second, many things invoh e suggestion of necessity, even 
if suggestion is not intended He who is convinced that in 
prayer he stands before God, will and must express this 
by his whole attitude But this attitude will have a sug 
gestive effect on the observing child, i.e , it will take up tu 
conviction of God’s pioximity in such a manner that 
critical considerations cannot arise m its mind Then it 
will act according to this conviction. What is illustrated 
here by prayer, takes place naturally in countless other 
fields. The conduct of adults in patriotic, economic, hy- 
gienic, and similar important matters inoculates the child 
with convictions against which criticism cannot assail for 
years to come If we take into account that a whole series 
of such convictions and such suggestions are forced upon 
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the individual from his earliest childhood, we know that 
because of their gieat number it is impossible to digest 
them intellectually to any extent. 

Need for Rational Foundations for These Convictions 
People are often in eiroi, who call convictions awakened 
in this manner in the child, instincts Man has but very 
few instincts Human natuie does not need instincts as do 
animals, for the reason that in man, they can be dispensed 
with partly because of the care exercised by the parents, 
partly because of the possibility of suggestion, and finally 
because of the capacity for learning This suggestion, in- 
evitably a part of human nature, is an educational means 
intended as such by nature, and has a haimful effect only 
insofar as some suggestions imoluntanly create erroneous 
convictions Viewed from this biological point of view, the 
suggestion of the example cannot be condemned so long 
as the example itself is not silly comedy, but is sincere. 
Nor will it be necessaiy to supplement the suggestion of 
example by teaching the growing child the cutical points 
of view to add to an accepted conviction It will rather 
be necessary giadually to furnish the rational foundations 
for the conviction which has been uncritically adopted, 
and thereby to piepare the child by degrees for critical 
thought during the years of adolescence A goodly pait of 
the inner storms'and struggles of that time is surely to be 
traced back to the fact that many vitally important sug- 
gestions did not receive their motivation in time, they did 
not become the child’s own convictions; they now cause 
a tangle of the strongest doubts that rage m the youthful 
mind. 

Limit of Suggestion m Education But here the limits of 
suggestion in education afe also indicated. Whenever the 
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possibilm of suggesting the basis foi a \ italh linpouant 
cons icuon is offeied, the foundation must be laid at the 
same time It is tiue that a inomentai y guidance of will is 
possible and justified bv a suggestion, but a peimanent 
disposition tesults at best only m die case of intellectually 
dependent indi\ iduals Cei tainh the means of education 
must not be judged in teims of infeuoi peisons 

Coutism Autosuggestion has less basis than suggestion 
to duett ones volition 1 his asseition is boine out quite 
completely b\ die failuie of \anous systems of autosugges- 
tion, like Coucism, which is still m \ogue The method of 
Coue, who was at one time a phaimacist, maj be descubed 
in bnef as follows A. peison who wishes to enjoy some 
desuable physical 01 mental condition need only lepeat 
to himself a piescnbed foimula twenty times each morn- 
ing and evening If, foi example, a man wants to ud him- 
self of a headaclie and possess a clcai head, 01 ovcicome 
timidm and acqune a couiageous spmt, he will simply 
lepeat slow h and thoughtlulh the foimula “I will be 
cleai headed 01 ‘ I w ill be coui ageous ” The same foi mula 
based on Coue s model is lecommended by Kiuse in his 
book, 7 Will — I Can The foimula need not be pro- 
nounced as a lesolution m fact, Coue aigues that volition 
be eliminated as fai as possible fiom the recital of 
the formula 1 He builds on the theory, advocated in 
Fiance by Pierre Janet and now entirely repudiated, 

'When speaking of the harmfulness and uselessness of volition, Cou£ 
sensed something of the truth, namely, that the supposedly encigetic 
‘I Will which we ilso have rejected is woithless But on account of 
the insufficiency of lus psv chological conceptions he is mistaken when 
he believes that he can eliminate volition entirely and he must aban- 
don the entire guidance of the mmd to imagination Evidently , there 
is need eventually of will in ordei tot follow Coup’s advice at all 
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that every idea tends to tealize itself in action This theory 
leads Coue to believe that one must repeat to oneself an 
idea each morning and evening, in order that it may sink 
into the subconsciousness and fiom there be earned into 
tealization The facts on which the theory is based were 
enumerated on pages 39-41. In these cases, it is tiue that a 
movement immediately follows an image, but not because 
the image as such pioduces the movement — (no matter 
how aidently or energetically I think of a million dollars, 
I will not get them) — but because the images weie formerly 
associated with a movement, as has been described. Coup’s 
idea originated in a low level of research on the will, and 
is completely fallacious. 


REASONS FOR COUE’s SUCCESS 
And yet, Coue has achieved amazingly successful cures, 
so that now, after his death, a very profitable business is 
made of Coueism. What is the cause of this success? First 
of all, a man in blissful ignorance of the matter will be- 
lieve in Coue’s prescription, and will be animated by the 
happy hope that his suffering will be relieved A cheerful 
state of the mind, however, is for physiological reasons the 
most favorable physical disposition in which the healing 
powers that aie active m all organism, can operate success- 
fully. The man who seriously believes m the healing power 
of a remedy will not stop to concern himself day by day 
about his condition In simply forgetting his troubles he 
will avoid looking for the symptoms Consequently, he 
will not aggravate them nor cause them to recur by asso- 
ciation Such physical conditions like blushing, rush of 
blood to the head, the release of glandular secretions are 
closely associated with thinking of them and recur by 
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reason of thinking of them. The man will, theiefore, no 
longer direct his attention to the diseased part of his body, 
and will obvia e the unfavorable physiological effects which 
such one-sided concentration produces. The recital of the 
foregoing facts will immediately suggest the limitations as 
well as the conditions under which this method of treat-, 
ment is effective It depends m no way upon correct theory 
nor upon good technique m application, but upon mere 
faith in its effectiveness. 

Coue’s movement was a repetition of the success achieved 
by the Christian Science movement, which taught that one 
should stretch out comfortably on a couch in the firm con- 
viction that the cunent of Divine powei would flow m a 
healing stream through one’s body 

A certain degree of novelty is necessarily associated with 
such “cures.” At the beginning the new movement invari- 
ably attracts enthusiastic followers These are enabled to 
apply the method to persons who are psychically condi- 
tioned and, therefore, the cures are successful Others are, 
in turn, filled with the confidence necessary for still further 
cures However, as the movement spreads, criticism starts 
and spreads, the successful treatments become more rare 
as time passes, and finally the movement collapses Cou6- 
lsm and its mutators who aie certain to appear in the 
future will fare in the same way Such autosuggestive cures 
find more difficult obstacles m true organic troubles. The 
fracture of a leg or a case of advanced appendicitis do not 
admit of an associative treatment Unfortunately, the cheap 
and painless remedy of autosuggestion has been resorted 
to m many such cases, and has been the cause of untimely 
deaths. 

A Living Christianity. Cannot Coueism, Christian Sci- 
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ence, and sinnlai insufficiently motivated panaceas be re- 
placed by something bettei? Suiely far better means of 
curing human ills are offered in the Gospel >where we may 
read how the “lilies of the field” and “the birds of the air” 
thrive, because God Himself cares for them And does not 
the Saviour forbid us to worry but to leave all care to the 
Heavenly Father without whose wise and loving providence 
not even a hair falls from our heads One need only take 
Christianity senously to be prepared to imitate St Francis 
of Assisi, and to strip oneself of all possessions and lead a 
life of poverty and haidship without fear of physical con- 
sequences. Even though he may lack all worldly means, he 
will have couiage for any undertaking which he may con- 
sider pleasing to the will of God The classic reply of St 
Theresa will be recalled, when charged with recklessness 
in opening her religious houses with insufficient funds 
“Theresa and these few pence cannot support these houses, 
but these pence, and Theiesa, and God will be sufficient ” 
But where can we find such living Chustianity? 

Hypnotism The essential piocedure of hypnotism con- 
sists in the following Some conviction is impaited to the 
patient while m a cataleptic state Critical judgment is at 
the same time excluded chiefly as the lesult of tins somno- 
lent condition of the patient Furtheimoie, a complex com- 
bination of images, suited to the aims of the physician, is 
produced If, for example, the patient has agoraphobia, 
and feais to cross an open field, it is suggested to him in 
the hypnotic state that at a ceitam hour he will wish to 
walk across the field Or, it may be suggested that the 
patient whistle a certain ditty at the stroke of three By 
this suggestion, an association is established between the 
image of the sttoke of the > clock, and that of the song, so 
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that, at the stroke of the clock, the ditty tmageiy arises 
with the associated movement images, and bungs about by 
itself the desire to whistle the song Such aitificial com 
binations of images, connected with an aitificial exclusion 
of the oidmary process of miageiy, naturally has less dura 
tion m the degice that the hypnotic influence fails to 
change the natuial habitus ol the patient If such influ- 
ences are to remain permanently and to act without fail, 
we must aim at getting the patient very giadually and 
easily into a hypnotic state It happens eventually that a 
peison who is frequently hypnotized lelapses by himself 
into the state of hypnosis at the stroke of a clock, 01 in 
view of certain impressions, even if the hypnotist is not 
piesent in peison In this lenewed hypnotic state, he acts 
accoidmg to the mstiucuons which he formeily leceived 
fiom the hypnotist But it is manifest that the use of such 
an abnormal state can ne\ ei be an objective in a con- 
scientious scheme of education 
Hypnosis Not an Educational Procedure Hypnosis and 
similai pioccsscs aie not oidmaiy means at the command 
of the educatoi Hypnotism can be applied only to the cure 
of neivous distui bailees 01 conditions which have developed 
on the basis of nemosis It must be used only by an experi- 
enced physician, when in the judgment of a conscientious 
expert no other lemedies are available On the other hand, 
hypnosis can never permanently remove a passion Even 
if it temporal lly removes the stimuli originating m the 
organism, eg, the stimulus to dunking, and even if for 
a shoit time it diverts the mind fiom the dangeious goal, 
it, nevertheless, is ineffective if it is not supported imme 
diately by positive moral education Finally, it cannot 
achieve the mam task of education — the inculcation of 
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high ideals and values. Accordingly, all means which ap- 
proach the hypnotic proceduie must be discarded in self- 
education as well as m die education of others 

RIGHT AND WRONG WAYS OF THOUGHT CONTROL 
The Focus of Consciousness In the educational process 
the greatest emphasis must be placed on die cultivation 
of motives Motives for or against our volitional striving 
reach us at all times intellectually For this reason, thought 
control is always very significant m the conti ol of our own 
wills If our will naturally strives for everything that pre- 
sents itself as something good, it lesembles the magnetic 
needle which turns now to the light, and then to the left, 
when an attracting piece of iron is held close to it In that 
case there can be no question of fiimness of chaiacter If 
we admit die thought of a pseudo-value into our minds 
only once, it will soon hold our attention and become the 
center of our consciousness, superseding all thought of 
other values. Even if we reject the Herbartian concept of 
the battle of images, we come very near the psychological 
facts when we speak of the battle between different values, 
which are contending for the focus of consciousness We 
have shown that the mind tends to react without inhibi- 
tion to the individual value that is singly before n 

Conflict of Values and Thought Control. But the pseudo- 
values are better prepared than the true values to take up 
the struggle for supremacy Even if we leave entirely out 
of consideration the religious and supernatural element, 
the higher values of life are to be gained only through 
more or less abstract recognition by the intellect, and can 
be presented only by way of general concepts. Thus, the 
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child can scaicelv picture to itself concieielv the \alue of 
a carefree and respectable station in life. It does not even 
understand e/sil) that theie is a highei value in a higher 
station Consequenth, he wishes to become a confectioner, 
a chauffeui. 01 die like It is still moie difficult to have the 
child undeistand diat values aie attached to the faithful 
and legulai dischaige of dutv, a means to leach those 
higher callings Sinulailv it is difficult to make a child 
appieciate the social values of ti uthfulness, fidelity, and 
so foith These absuact values are oveisliadowed bv the 
lrnmediatelv conciete and cleailv pleasant values A piece 
of cake gives immediate and delightful sensual pleasure. 
The escape fioni the classioom into the sticet pi onuses at 
once an easilv imagined happiness. Thus, the easilv im- 
agined values which aie associated wall vivid sensations, 
fight against values which aie icpioduted with difficult) 
and ate connected with modeiatc sensations Thciefore, 
the lattei aie fiom the stait at a disadvantage, unless 
voluntan guidance of the thoughts inlet fetes in then be- 
half Theie seems to be no need ol discussing ilie fact at 
length that this uneven light gains a special significance 
as soon as sexual stimuli ate atoused and poweilul sensa- 
tions of the oigans ate made to fight lot the possession of 
consciousness Thetcloie, the abiht) ol thought conttol is 
of utmost impoitance, paiticulaily in the ntoial life 
Contiol of Thoughts and of Body. How can vve guide 
our thoughts? The question has been answered in a funda- 
mental way in the fust chaptei, for our thoughts aie to be 
guided exactly as oui bodily movements aie. We have no 
greater control of the trend of our thought than of the 
process of muscular movements. Even there the will can- 
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not mterfeie directly I cannot, by the command of my 
will, destroy a thought and without further ado enthrone 
another thought. 

The Will Directs Attention. Thoughts arise always on 
the basis of the reproductive mechanism, whose play is de- 
termined in the first place by the condition of the brain 
So far as we know at present, the will can interfere there 
only by directing the attention at its discretion to one or 
another image, when several are afforded, and by turning 
the trend of thought into other channels 

Will Does Not Determine Mechanism of Imagery The 
redirection of thought is possible and actually takes place 
only under certain conditions It is impossible if theie are 
not several images in consciousness at the same time But 
the fact that one 01 several images appear in oui minds is 
not determined in the first place by the will The mecha- 
nism of imagery, or rather our external perception, is the 
first means of producing phantasms as they arise, we may 
simultaneously consider several percepts If the several 
things are at the same time m consciousness, our will can at 
pleasure turn toward one of them, provided it actually has 
a motive necessary for making a decision. 

The Way to Control Thoughts Such motives are, how- 
ever, like all thoughts, not present at the veiy beginning 
They must be experienced gradually. Yet the mere fact that 
we have once learned them does not suffice, care must be 
taken further that they enter our consciousness at the right 
moment, that is, at the moment when the agreeable 
thought or the thought which should be avoided, arises 

We have noted in the first section of this book that the 
will cannot achieve this directly, but only in a roundabout 
way. If I just learn the harmfulness of a new train of 
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thought, I can establish a firm association between this 
thought and \he haimfulness of the tiain of thoughts. Or, 
I can possibly \set up for myself a warning m the form of 
a motto in the spot where the thought occurs to me But 
these are feeble makeshifts. A far more eSective device 
than a voluntary association of thoughts will be at my 
command if I firmly weld the undesired thought to an 
unpleasant experience, or if I weigh the bad consequences 
of the thought in such a way that the thought is, as it 
were, bianded as evil It cannot then arise m my mind 
without showing the “bi and of infamy” ( Schandmal ) on 
its forehead 

It is indeed a veiy long way that leads to the sure con- 
trol of the thoughts Fust, the harmful thought must be 
known as such, then, an experience is necessary to show 
its destructiveness, and this experience must be associated 
with the harmful thought. In addition to this, the process 
must become conscious again, or must at least be applied 
m a practical sense Of couise, education can and must 
shorten this long way, which involves so many dangers. 
Brief leflection will leveal to the reader how this is feasible 
and why it is advisable 

Now, theie will be no need for special inner strength for 
the guidance of thoughts, if it is necessary merely to direct 
the attention to one of several thoughts or to divert it 
from one of these thoughts. The individual will need 
merely the guidance of his will to direct his attention or, 
to repeat the figure which we used earlier m this book, 
he will merely need to “throw the switch ” This leads us 
to a discussion of certain ineffective means of guiding 
thought 

T he Effect of an Energetic “I\fo!” As a rule, persons who 
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are scrupulous fiom leligious moti\es, and who foi this 
reason are given to sciutinizing then thoughts, aie easily 
led to uttei an eneigetic “No 1 01 “Away' ’ t hen they pei 
ceive a dangeious thought The uttei ance is natuiall) 
joined with the shaking of the head, 01 a piotestmg ges 
ture of the hand, 01 even the stamping of the foot A 
widely adveitised method of will tiaimng actually recom 
mends these actions, because in the opinion of the promot 
ers the thiead of oui thoughts will be torn by a forceful 
“No'’ Here again the disadvantage of popular language 
applied to scientific matteis appeals, and enoneous con 
elusions aie diawn from the metaphoi which desenbes out 
expei lence as a thiead of thought What aie the psycho 
logical facts? He who utters the expression “Noi” because 
of sciupulositv, intends tlieieby to ethically rid himself of 
the thought and declaie that he has no share in it, in 
older to be peisonally suie that he has not sinned by such 
a thought It may be noted, incidentally that this atutude 
is often veiy egotistic, especially when such a person deems 
the consciousness of his smlessness more -valuable than the 
unhesitating dischaigc of his duties, which often require 
that he shall not give way to such an intellectual stand 
still He thinks appaiently that he can chive away by his 
energetic “No' ’ every thought as if it were a living enemy 
The Psychological Effects But what happens psycholog- 
ically? Certainly, m the first moment only "No” stands in 
the foreground of consciousness and is momentarily a re 
lief from the vexatious thought But aftei a few seconds, 
the "No” fades away On the other hand, the unpleasant 
thought, which had been driven somewhat into the back- 
ground, comes into the foreground again because of the 
tendency of persistence As the thought has strong reserves, 
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namely, all the images and oiganic sensations that are 
associated wi*b it, it is again the sole possessoi of conscious- 
ness The tori rented peison, howerei, calls again upon his 
“No,” and aftei he expenences its impotence seveial times, 
he becomes discouraged Indeed he has achieved only one 
thing, that of having associated the thought to be avoided 
with a number of new impiessions, a fact which makes 
the thought even more powei ful for the future If, m addi 
tion, the tempted peison has tiled himself and exhausted 
his neives in this struggle, he will be e\en more incapable 
of future resistance 

Why the "No” is Ineffective Why then is this “No” in 
effective? Fust of all, because the supposition of the will’s 
direct influence on the trend of thought is wiong What 
has morally a certain justification as a renunciation re- 
mains psychologically ineffective It weakens the trouble- 
some thought for a shoit while, or drives the thought into 
the backgiound But as this “No” stands peifectly isolated 
m consciousness, and offers no stimulant to the attention, 
the pre\ ious state of consciousness returns immediately A 
thought, it must be lemembeied, can be driven away only 
by anolhei thought or by another intellectual occupation 
This other intellectual occupation must have a double 
chaiacter Fust, it must outlast the tendency of peisistence 
of the thought to be driven away The tendency of persist- 
ence of an isolated image lasts indeed for just a few seconds 
only But atti active dioughts (and the same holds good of 
disquieting ones) are not isolated but are associated with 
many others and accompanied by more enduring organic 
sensations, so that with the help of all these factors they can 
be brought back to consciousness for a considerable length 
of time. Furthermore, the diverting thought should have in 
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itself consicleiable powei of atti action foi the will and thus 
foi the attention Accoidingl), we must set upifoi ouisehes 
laionte thoughts to which we lesoit when "<>e wish to rid 
omselves of unpleasant thoughts 

Conditioned Reactions It is simpler to lemove thoughts 
which aie not coloiecl b> feelings of pleasure in themselves 
The feai of blushing becoming hoarse, or getting excited 
when lecturing, of having fainting spells, etc , pioduces 
these conditions again as is known, if they have happened 
to us befoic and if we gi\e place to this anxiety Theie is 
no need foi fa\ onte thoughts to duve away anxieties One 
must be filled with detciimnation but without an) eneig) 
in the momentai) occupation If it does not entnely occupy 
our consciousness, it is too familial and we must resoit to 
indifferent impiession and peihaps analyze m all its de 
tails an object which we percene When we are not actually 
undei the spell, it is well to be as mdiffeient as possible 
to the condition which we feai 

Some Ridiculous Misinformation A famous Beilm sui 
geon, Privy Councilloi Schleich, who was an authonty m 
his special field of surgeiy but not quite so competent in 
psjcholog), has recommended as a cure of obsessions foi 
mal training in divcitmg ideas Dr Schleich learned fiom 
an unexplained source, that the founder of the Jesuit 
Order, Ignatius Loyola, used a special means of training 
his disciples to acquire extiaoidinaiy will power Accord 
mg to Di Schleich, Lovola sketched to the novice an 1m 
aginaiy sensual picture, and ordered him to elaborate it 
to the smallest details until it stood tangibly plastic before 
his mind, then, Loyola foi bade him under threats of most 
se\ere punishment to think again of die sensual pictuie, 
and bound the novice m cbnscience to confess at once if 
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this picture evei again appealed to his mind The admn- 
able will povei oi the Jesuits, so Schleich claimed, ong- 
mated by thisipeans We would not lepeat this sill) story, 
by which the piominent suigeon made himsell the laugh 
mgstock of the civilized v\ 01 Id, ll it had not been used m 
the widespiead system of U J Kiuse as advocated in his 
book, I Will — I Can In ceitam elides, all cntical ability 
seems to disappeai, when Catholic aflans aie discussed It 
seems supeifluous, indeed, to state again that neither Igna 
tius noi his successois noi his disciples have evei piacticed 
training of thought of this kind, neithei naming of thought 
by an imaginai) sensual pictuie noi foimal naming of 
thought in geneial 1 Jesuit asceticism, so far as the vvuter 
knows, is satisfied with that matenal naming which results, 
geneially from sciupulous i ejection of temptation It is 
tiue that it could not be based on the psychological find- 
ings of the piesent time, but the mstiuctions of the tiust- 
woithy spmtual leadeis of Catholicism have always been 
in confoimity with the spmt of modem ps\ ihology No 
convulsive lejection of Lemptation is tuged, but the calm 
and deteimmed passing to another tiend of drought is 
lecommended 

FORMAL TRAINING IN REJECTING THOUGHTS 
VALUELESS 

It is evident fiom our pievious psychological discussions 
that foimal training m rejecting thoughts is rather value- 
less, and even harmful Schleich and Kiuse suggest that we 
first become familiar with an idea 01 acqune a most im- 
pressive experience, foi example, that we see a theatiical 

1 Cf Stimmen der Zeit, go (1916) p 513 ff Jesmtismus und Milt 
tansmus, by P Lippert, SJ 
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performance, and then foibid oui selves to think of it If 
it be necessary to demonstrate to a man, whq has lost all 
control of his thoughts and all faith m such q. contiol, that 
1 ejection of thoughts is possible at all, this pioceduie might 
be undei taken for the sake of furnishing an example. It is, 
however, entirely valueless to make a practice of this, be- 
cause such a piactice offers neither motives for rejecting 
thoughts, nor is it the effective means to provide extensive 
and attractive thought complexes as the substitute for a 
thought which is to be suppressed Simple dnection of the 
attention, as an elementary act, seems not to be capable 
of training On the other hand, to banish thoughts is a 
great effort for the individual who, in following the advice 
of Kruse, seeks escape m an energetic “No!” and does not 
know the true means of the contiol of thought Therefore, 
hajm, rather than an increase of will powei, is to be ex- 
pected from Schleich’s and Kruse’s plan of tiaimng. 

SYSTEMS OF THOUGHT COMPLEXES LINKED TO TIME 
Rather accustom yourself and your pupil to practice the 
ugc quod agis. Let the pupil recognize the value which lies 
in the real man who is always heait and soul for a thing 
Let him learn how delightful it is to finish his work 
quickly and well by devoting himself to his school assign- 
ments and later giving himself entirely to play, let him 
learn what unsatisfactory pleasure and what vexatious tor- 
ture there is in giving divided attention to both for hours, 
in play which is disturbed by thoughts of uncomplete work. 
Formal improvement will result from such constantly re- 
current occupations as wholehearted work and undis- 
turbed play. After a time there will be fewer distracting 
thoughts both at work and at play, not m consequence of 
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the greater attention, but because pi a), work, and similar 
attitudes wil’v foim more 01 less closed complexes These 
complexes will be linked togethei not because o£ mci eased 
ability of concentration, but on the basis of the laws of 
association, which, until recently, have not been pioperly 
appreciated Accoidingl), it will be the task of thought 
education to cieate a senes of such complexes complexes 
of praying working, playing, falling asleep, rising, and 
eating Linking up the complexes to definite times, calm 
rejection of intei ferences, a unifoim piocess of peifoimmg 
them (the lattei holds good especially foi going to sleep 
and foi rising) but above all, keeping thoughts of valuable 
content in readiness, so fai as it is not a question of eating, 
falling asleep, and using will guard against all disturbing 
thoughts at this time This will dimmish the powei of 
the disturbing thoughts also in the future, as they wjll 
languish because they aie so iaiel) lepeated 

KEEPING MOTIVES IN READINESS IN ADOLESCENCE 
As danger penods, theie lemains onl) the times when 
the child may fall into the habit of daydreaming Such 
times are best filled by good leading which stimulates the 
imagination, 01 by free play in which the child can be 
creatively acti\e If these periods were also filled by fiimly 
fixed complexes, the dangeis of daydreaming would be 
warded off, but the young boy or gill would most probably 
become a diy Philistine, devoid of all initiative The grow 
mg child must have an oppoitunity to practice control 
over his thoughts We can expect meager results from 
purely formal piactice of such control If the child receives 
vivid and interesting instruction, if it becomes accustomed 
to the age quod agis, to promptness m its duties as a pupil 
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and as a child, it will have sufficient formal training in 
thought conti ol But all this tiaining will not be sufficient, 
if it becomes acquainted during the formative years with 
stimuli of the imagination which until then were unknown 
to it In such a situation, all training of attention and 
concentration (such as is usually recommended in books 
on the will), which the child has undergone, will be en- 
tnely useless The reason is simple, the training detracts 
nothing from the attractive power of the sensually fascinat- 
ing object and, on the other hand, provides no motive that 
can divert the child from the object In order to give up 
something good, be it only a pseudo-value, there must be 
an adequate motive Training of thought control must, 
therefore, keep in readiness motives sufficient for these 
crises of adolescence. 

Choice of Motives At this point we must leave tire for- 
mal consideiation of our subject, which we have followed 
For we tell the educator too much and at the same time 
too little, when we urge him to provide the child with 
sufficient motives The whole secret lies in the choice of 
motives If the educator wishes to experiment on the child 
with the choice of motives, the training of the will may be 
harmful rather than useful Should he open the eyes of the 
child and unfold the whole mystery of mankind, and paint 
m a series of unrelieved pictures the final consequences of 
uncontrolled thoughts? That would perhaps be a sufficient 
motive, but the harm might be greater than the good At 
any rate, the intellectual development of the child would 
not be natural The child would be crushed before the 
youth and the adult would be fitted for the battle of life. 
The child should not be approached with stronger mo- 
tives than necessary. Thus, we might begin from the idea 
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that the weak dteamei nevei becomes a heio or a biave 
man If this idea does not take, try one which can be un- 
folded giadually. In this situation the values taken fiom 
religion are most helpful. They are, in fact, progressively 
unfolding values, they can be presented at first merely in 
their externals, the will of the Heavenly Father, His satis- 
faction with the pure, and the grace He gives them, His 
omniscience and justice, until finally, the whole Divine 
plan for mankind is revealed to the mature man in both 
the biological and supernatural aspects, and the appre- 
ciation for manly self-control is impaited to him. 

The Strength of the Determining Complex. In addition, 
another very important foimal circumstance in thought 
control must be pointed out We have observed that a 
thought is the moie powerful the gi eater the complex to 
which it belongs, the more concrete, and the more intuitive 
and compelling its lepresentation. The diverting thought 
must be poweiful in a proportionate degree This is a 
requirement which can seldom be fulfilled Therefore, it is 
an essential part of the technique of thought control to 
suppress thoughts, which are known from experience to be 
dangerous, immediately upon their arising, before they 
have brought up their reserves For, as a rule, our thoughts 
develop from general schematic and unemotional contours 
He who has a little thought control, is aware that he must 
use these early stages, when the thoughts still lack special 
attractions and when minor countermotives suffice, to turn 
away from them But if they develop to their full concrete 
strength, so much so that they arouse organic sensations, 
there will be need of very strong motives to control them. 
The desire to listen, like Odysseus, to the song of the sirens, 
is not right, as our will is not tied by fetters. 
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EXTERNAL ATTITUDE — ENERGY — CONCENTRATION 

Special Exercises Kruse, in his book on the will, men- 
tioned in an earlier paragraph, attaches great value to a 
rigid attitude He prescribes special gymnastic training In 
paiticular, he requires the student to practice a fixed stare 
He must first fix his eyes on a certain point as long as pos- 
sible, then look firmly at the point of the nose of a por- 
trait, and finally also use this so-called “middle glance” in 
viewing his ordinary surroundings Besides, it is recom- 
mended that the learner use energetic speech and energetic 
gestures, forceful waving of the hand, while he pronounces 
the formula “I will ” 

Goal Must Have Tiuly Subjective Value. From our 
point of view, all these things appear to be trifles of very 
lpfenor value If a person has a goal, for the attainment 
of which he is really enthusiastic, which, in other words, 
has a truly subjective value, he achieves it without a "fixed 
gaze,” or “middle glance,” and without commanding ges- 
tures Certainly muscular effort is of no use to him In fact, 
all these actions combined consume considerable nervous 
energy and really weaken him. Discouragement follows 
from inability to make a resolution in a delicate matter, 
particulaily when, on the one hand, the man has repeated 
his mighty “I will” three or four times without effect, and, 
on the other hand, finds that the countervalues continue 
to hold him back. Quite naturally he becomes discouraged 
by the fruitlessriess of his efforts, and regards himself as a 
naturally weak-willed man of whom nothing great should 
be expected. 

External Exercise of Little Use. However, in consider- 
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ing this matter scientifically, let us be fan and search for 
the little good that may be found in such a practice We_ 
have seen that a stiong man, as a iule, has stiong con- 
sciousness of the self and, therefore, places a higher value 
on everything that proceeds fiom himself What he has 
once resolved to do, he may not yield to anothei will if 
only for the reason that it is his lesolution Poise, glance, 
and gestuie act in the same way They conti lbute a little 
to the increase of self-consciousness, and thus favor the 
execution of plans once deteinnned upon, and lend en- 
couragement to new decisions But they cannot give strength 
of will m a moral sense, because they do not furnish suffi- 
cient motives foi the moial stiuggle In applying these facts 
to educational piactice we may say Educate by athletics 
and play in ordei that youth may acqune stiength and a 
worthy demeanor, but do not go to excess, so that strength 
does not become ludeness, and self-confidence does iy>t 
deteriorate into biutal disregard of otheis. Beyond this, 
all will naming, such as “fixed gaze” and the like, is super- 
fluous On the other hand, if you encounter a timid indi- 
vidual who thinks he must hide eveiywhere, such training 
may be an easy beginning and a stimulus, but it will re- 
main valueless, if it is not soon leplaced by substantial 
motives 

Formal Training m Therapeutic Education In dealing 
with the conti ol of thought, in a previous paragraph, we 
spoke of the frequently recommended training for atten- 
tion and concentration This training does not immediately 
produce will power, nor enrich us with valuable motives 
Therefore, it can be entirely omitted from the education' 
of normal children. Instruction in and prompt discharge 
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of domestic woik, which foi this very reason may not be 
eliminated fiom the naming of youth, sene the mam pai 
pose of fixing habits It is quite diffeient in cases of thera 
peutic education If one deals with an absent minded child 
who cannot concentiate, foimal naming of the attention, 
fust by way of play, may produce fixation of attention, 
and to a ceitam extent make it a habit But heie also, the 
essential point will be to impart to the child a leal interest 
m the occupations necessary foi school and for life A cei 
tarn joy of accomplishment can giadually develop from 
concentiation exeicises, but expenments in English schools 
prove that a veiy considerable length of time will be neces 
sary to make such a habit effectn e in eveiyday life We 
may have to leckon with naming foi moie than a yeai, 
even if the child shows good will towaid the task 

THE EXECUTION OF SPECIFIC RESOLUTIONS 

Not Effective Tunning of Will One of the most appeal 
mg means of will foimation is the execution of specific 
resolutions The woikmg out of a concspondence couise 
of mstiucuon, 01 a somewhat difficult couise of leading 
earned out by regularly repeated effoit, and similar exei- 
cises, are frequently recommended as most effective means 
of naming the will We question the \ alue of such exeicises 
for the foimation of a geneially stiong, 01 e\en an ethically 
stiong will He who is gifted with the lather innmate 
knowledge of human natuic will find individuals who 
have learned seveial languages by the Toussamt-Langen 
scheidt method , 1 and thus have spent a few years in 
stienuous work, without having at the same time become 

1 A well known German correspondence course specializing m teach 
ing toieign languages —Note 6) Translators 
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heroes o£ will powei . Yet it must be conceded that a num- 
ber >of very nmpoitant motives of the will develop in the 
regular and faithful execution of such exeicises 
Some Essential Conditions For persons who have lost 
all confidence in their will powei , the execution of limited 
achievements which at the stait last a few and later several 
days, may seive to destioy their notion of vanished will 
power But even noimal peisons gam not a little self- 
confidence by cariying out such lesolutions Success teaches 
them that very valuable lesults can be achieved, and most 
useful knowledge acquired, by a little effoit. Thus, endur- 
ing woik as such is developed into an important subjective 
value The possibility of boasting of such success and 
achievement is of no little significance to all to whom the 
praise and esteem of otheis is of fundamental value More- 
over, the prejudice against the great difficulty of learning 
disappeais. Some will experience, by legular woik of thjs 
kind, a veiy beneficial influence upon the lest of their 
lives, and gain coinage for fuither undei takings Thus, by 
the execution of specific resolutions, a whole senes of 
powerful motives can be gained foi the formal aspect of 
our will and activity in general, piovided that no start is 
made with tasks that aie too long, that no useless things 
are undertaken, and that horn the beginning a benevolent 
control is exerted. But one can at once see that such exer- 
cises may lead to a certain pedantiy. Therefore, we must 
not insist that a definite portion of the work shall be done 
day after day without distinction, fiee days must mteivene, 
so that the pupil may become accustomed to lesume mter- 
lupted work and not permit himself to become too ngid" 
in these complexes In addition, neither teachei noi pupiL 
must be left in doubt of the fact that such exercises do not 
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guarantee to everyone all possible achievements of will. 
Untruthful promises which have the quality of advertise- 
ments do no little harm 

PRACTICE IN SELF-CONTROL 

Self-Denial./ By self-control is meant the refusal to fulfill 
mne’s own desires and wishes. For instance, in the morning 
! ,I should like to sleep an hour longer and have a real desire 
for it, but I deny mysell this wish, no malter how hard I 
find it to ns<^ "Again, I see people gather m the street, I 
should like to know veiy much what is happening, but I 
dismiss this desne and go about my business Ascetics have 
always distinguished between a necessary self-denial and a 
voluntary one. Whenevei one’s own striving is directed 
toward forbidden things, it must be suppiessed But fre- 
quently no obligation prevents my yielding to a momen- 
tly inclination If I were strolling about aimlessly, I 
should miss nothing if I inquired about the cause of the 
gathering of people Educators of the will had just such 
cases in mind when they recommended self-denial as a 
means of strengthening the will. What may be expected of 
such exercise? 

As a Cute of Weakness Let us disregard the cases in 
which denial of lawful inclinations is recommended for an 
entirely different reason, possibly from a spirit of penitence 
or of love, so that these little sacrifices bear the character 
of voluntary penance or of silent proofs of the love of 
God There remain for discussion two further situations 
The one is to be characterized as a spiritual cure of an 
existing weakness, the latter as a merely formal exercise. 
As an example of the former kind, suppose someone has 
the fault of curiosity which often causes him to neglect his 
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duties He is advised to resist his curiosity not only when 
it 'keeps him 5 away fiom his duty, but also when he could 
indulge it without any disadvantages. What shall be said, 
from our point o£ view, i£ such a peison fights the inclina- 
tion to look into the show windows or to read the latest 
papers, by means of an opposite attitude? Indeed, we can 
hardly expect an mciease of will power, but we may cer- 
tainly hope £01 the development of useful motives and 
helpful dispositions. 

Such a person will leam, fiist of all, that the loss of news, 
which might be acquiied fiom a show window or a news- 
papei, does not mean a painful sacufice, and does no par- 
ticular harm in his life On the contiaiy, he will learn the 
positive value of concentiation, thiough which his work 
and his personal innei life will be iai better than before 
Thereby, the attitude of resignation will gain in value for 
him. Besides these motives, othei useful dispositions ?/id 
habits also will develop Peihaps he will entirely foiget to 
caie appieciably foi external things But this would not 
be desirable; he would rneiely become an eccentnc We 
should, generally speaking, not insist oveimuch on external 
habits because nothing valuable foi chaiacter is gained by 
such a couise On this account, all hope of impiovement 
lies again m the natuie of the motive which stimulates an 
individual to oveicome curiosity. Accordingly, one will say 
to himself. I will avoid all useless observation of my en- 
vironment in older not to acqune that unwoidiy and un- 
manly attitude which tends to aimless diveision, but I will 
not forbid myself model ate cucumspection Yet, it is not 
desuable to be deceived by any illusion concerning the 
success of such self-education Unless the curious person 
is careful not to habituate hiftiself to an undesirably rigid 
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disposition, everything new will hold a special fascination 
for him and will occasionally cause him to betiay dus 
weakness. 

Formal Exercises in Self Denial There remains foi con- 
sideration the purely formal exercise which has foi its pur- 
pose the education of the will by means of a constant denial 
of all possible wishes — those originating in weakness, as 
well as those which are permissible 1 We need haidh say 
that we do not expect a strengthening of the will fiom 
such an exercise But if some stiengthening of the will 
cannot result, there remains no leasonable motive foi a 
like mode of behavior, at least on the pait of the individual 
whom Divine Providence has not called to an extraordinaiy 
mission in life to be led along some difficult path 

Wheie such a divine vocation is lacking, it is impossible 
than either a valuable motive 01 an appiopnate disposition 
cap be developed to hold an individual to indisci lmmate 
inhibition of impulses On the conti aiy, there is gieat 
danger that the buiden of such self denial will become 
unbearable so that at some time, when a necessaiy and 
wholesome self-denial must be made, the individual will 
fail and suffer a corresponding loss I am not speaking of 
things which never become realities Particularly in the 
years of development, isolated statements of ascetics on the 
mortification of the flesh and self denial are picked up m 
moments of religious enthusiasm, and aie inteipieted con 
trary to the intended meaning 

Values Corrected, Will Not Bioken In this connection, 
one more catchword should be explained In the advice 

1 ‘ Seek every hour resistances and obstacles on which you try out 
your strength resist the small desnes and when an inclination arises 
say with determination Just for tnat I won’t ” Willing, A Royal Art, 
P *47 
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often given to parents and educators, these words recur: 
“The will of the child must be broken.” In another form 
this sentence sounds moie reasonable but is still capable 
of serious misuse “The self-will of the child must be 
broken.” I wonder how this self-will is conceived? The best 
possible interpretation is special will, a mischief-maker be- 
sides the good will Accordingly, there is only one remedy 
for if It must be destroyed, it must be broken. If we turn 
from the catchword to the psychological facts, we shall 
probably find that in the case of a self-willed child his 
own aims have acquired exaggerated values, probably, as 
a rule, owing to the fact that the child has been spoiled 
by his parents. I should certainly not release such a self- 
willed child from obedience to the will of the parents. 
Under certain circumstances, this obedience must be ob- 
tained even by force But it must not be thought that 
“self-will” will be removed by such compulsion, for jhe 
will is not wrong, its aims are wiong The appreciation of 
one’s own wishes is, however, little changed by compulsory 
measures, and therefore self-will remains the same as be- 
fore It is rather the function of education that the pseudo- 
value of one’s own aims be reducecWto their just pro- 
portions. The child must leariv\that every wish is not 
necessarily carried out at once and unconditionally, and 
that occasionally a superior will may set aims for him which 
are objectively more valuable than his own He must, of 
course, learn also that no superior will has the power of 
setting up purely arbitrary demands, that only necessity 
and love establish aims for him. Thus, not the will is to 
be broken, but the values are to be corrected. The^g is 
only one means of breaking a will, jmd that consists in 
, the destruction of all the values. of^ a human being. That 
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would, indeed, be the hangman’s job instead of the edu- 
cator’s work. 


ENDURANCE IN SUFFERING' 

Not Will Power “He who has not been punished is not 
educated,” was a favorite saying of the Greeks. The Spar- 
tans saw a means of strengthening the will in the endur- 
ance of physical pain. Painful, physical punishment is often 
justified on such grounds. It is impoi tant that the educator 
undeistand this contention. We have already seen that the 
faculty of enduring pain is not identical with strength of 
will. Reports of witches’ trials and the like often note a 
ready endurance of unbelievable pain, which cannot be 
understood as an exhibition of special will power of the 
victims, but which proceeds from their peculiar motives. 
The Spartans made real sport of the endurance of pain, 
an£ ambition was the strength-giving motive which sus- 
tained them Similar tales are told of the earlier military 
schools in which the corporal’s rod ruled by the pam which 
it inflicted Moral heroes, men with strong wills, for all 
tasks of life, were not educated by that method 

Motives for Suffei mg Important But it may well be asked 
whether serviceable motives are not contained in the 
motto, “Suffering without complaint ” First of all it must 
be said that physical pain m some form has a place m 
every human life. Pain serves everywhere as a counter- 
motive either in a preventive way or in an alluring way. 
One man is deterred by the thought of pain from striving 
after high aims which cannot be reached without physical 
exertions, another man is tempted by it to neglect the 
discharge of his duties towaid God and his family It is 
extremely important that the- nonvalue attributed to suffer- 
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mg be deprived of its strength. That can very well be done 
by -roluntary' (endurance of suffering, not without any sort 
of consideration, but only if attention is always directed to 
the formation < 3 f the necessary motive. One surely can en- 
dure necessary suffering, but in recognizing its greatest 
possible nonvalue, can direct all his desire and hope toward 
future enjoyment of a value Such a person is not steeled 
against suffering by suffering But he may become inspired 
with a centempt for suffering, or he may consider suffering 
in the light of a contest which he must win; or he may 
even associate with it a motive applicable to all suffering, 
as did the saints who weie filled with the motive of peni- 
tence or sympathy for the Saviour. With these conceptions 
at his disposal, a man will be armed for later suffering. 
Otherwise not. 

Use of Suffeung in Education Fundamentally, then, no 
objection can be made against the introduction of volun- 
tary suffering into the educational scheme, provided that 
suffering goes hand in hand with the motive formation 
discussed Nevertheless, on account of the danger of nu- 
merous errors and deviations, the model of Sparta has not 
been copied by educators On the other hand, the un- 
avoidable occasions of enduring hardships should be ex- 
ploited pedagogically Militaiy seivice, which was formerly 
compulsory in Germany, afforded one of the best oppor- 
tunities for the use of pain, even if it was not used by all 
soldiers for self-education At present, educators have at 
their command in the struggle against effeminacy only 
athletics and the faithful discharge of duties m spite of 
physical indisposition 

Motive Formation Through Corporal Punishment One 
will perhaps see in this a justification of corporal punish- 
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ment even for older children. It is beyond the limits ol 
this monograph to deal at all with the piobleui of corpsial 
punishment, especially with the question of its value as a 
means of atoning for wiongdoing and of preventing wrong- 
doing The woids of Scnpture must be respected More 
impoitant loi oui piesent puipose is the question of mo- 
tive formation by means of coiporal punishment In eaily 
childhood, when experiences cannot as yet be well elab- 
orated m thought, the unpleasant effect of such, punish- 
ment may be associated strictly with the misbehavioi and 
may rest its negative tone of feeling upon this mode of 
behavior But as soon as the child develops lus personal 
expenences by leflection, he will be compelled to follow 
very intricate piocesses of thinking in order to gam an 
ethical and latei on a seiviceable motive against a for- 
bidden mode of behavior and m favor of a recommended 
mode of behavior Injuied pude, the consciousness of be- 
ing wronged, etc, will only too often obstiuct the path of 
thinking like impenetiable underbrush. In the whole range 
of educational influences, nothing seems to me more diffi- 
cult than to gain a serviceable motive through corporal 
punishment. 

Social Depi ecmt ion of Suffering. However, a far better 
means to depreciate suffering is available to the educators 
of earliest childhood Very few mothers, aunts, and older 
sisters suspect the heavy obstacles they place in the way 
of the child when they bewail and sympathize with every 
little injury the child suffers Even m the case of rather 
dangerous injuries, the child has no idea of the real facts 
Iviust frequently he is occupied with the acuteness of the 
momentary pam, and still moie often numbed by the 
shock. If the adults present hid anxiety and gave the child 
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to understand how insignificant the pain really is, how he 
would grovhbig and stiong by it, they would, indeed, ren- 
der the child a great seivicc of affection. 

Summary To summanze, this should be said Among 
the means of training the will, there is not a single one 
which can be expected infallibly and directly to strengthen 
a disposition for the whole of life and all its tasks. All 
available means have a value only insofar as they keep 
motives*an readiness The more general these motives are, 
and the more intimately they are connected with later 
situations of life, the more valuable are these particular 
means But, if the simultaneous development of the mo- 
tive is omitted, all these means are worthless, even harmful, 
because they create the illusion of an educational achieve- 
ment. Even in the case of careful cultivation of the motives, 
however, none of the enumerated means is, either alone or 
combined with the others, sufficient for universal will 
training. 
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SPECIFIC TASKS OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE WILL 

<» 

I N THE preceding chapter, we were occupied with the 
evaluation of individual means for the education of 
the will. We said that none aie equal to the task of a 
geneial training of the will, that they can, howevei, piob- 
ably seive as support of the most important means of edu- 
cation — the formation of motives. It is now necessary to 
show how these motives aie to be formed foi the specific 
tasks of education At the same time, we shall appro- 
priately distinguish two tasks, or lather two aims of edu- 
cation, a foimal and a material training of the will 

FORMAL WILL FORMATION 
Three Stages in Volition. Thiee stages can be distin- 
guished in eveiy complete piocess of volition fiist, the 
acquisition of motives preceding the lesolution — we might 
call it the accumulation of will power, second, the reso- 
lution or rather the choice, and thud, the execution of the 
lesolution Each of these stages is susceptible to formal 
exercise and training. 

A. THE ACQUISITION OF WILL POWER 
lust Yeats of Childhood Undoubtedly the educator 
must make the main effort<-for the acquisition of will 
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power Presumably, the first years of childhood are those 
in which thtf fundamental values for moral conduct are 
created At this stage, there can be no question of a formal 
exercisq m acquiring motives 

The Teacher m School Instruction. In school instruc- 
tion, the situation is different. Here, a double purpose can 
be achieved The most impoitant motives, conesponding 
to every age, must be inculcated m the child. The work, 
which ist to be done by the children in the spmt of the 
school, consists pre-eminently in a puiely inner activity: 
They have to experience the conesponding values A cer- 
tain normal exercise in gaming values is generally included 
in this frequent experience of motive values In the first 
elaboration of the mptives, the co-operation of the pupils 
might be at the most preparatory The educator can in- 
form himself by questions about the present motive re- 
actions, furthermore, he can asceitain whether the thoughts 
requisite for the apprehension of the motive to be pre- 
sented are comprehensible to the child. But then he should 
introduce the motive himself m his own presentation so 
that the children may experience it in a certain serious 
frame of mind So long as the educator succeeds m captivat- 
ing and interesting his pupils, the purely inner work of 
following the teacher in thought and emotion will be 
most effective. 

Raising the Child’s Piesent Level of Values But the 
independent acquisition of motives by the children can 
and must be practiced formally at school For this char- 
acter education, instruction in religion and history offers, 
better than any other subjects, abundant opportunity^^ 
saint, a hero, perhaps even a fictitious peisonality will 
serve. For instance, little Petfr has to make a resolution. 
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Have the children experience with him the preliminary 
history of this resolution Now is the time for the resolu- 
tion to be foimed What should the person in question 
say to himself? Of what should he think, from whan should 
he take courage? Heie the children can look for motives 
it is a convenient opportunity for searching the range of 
values of the child, and to learn on what level the motive 
formation ought to be kept lest the children should be- 
come precocious That, of course, does not mean, that the 
teacher must keep to the child’s present level of values 
On the contrary, it is his task to lift the children to a 
higher degree of values, not indefinitely, but to the next 
higher degree Besides, let us recall again that the supply- 
ing of any motive does not settle the matter, but whenever 
permanent educational results aie sought, a motive must 
be aimed for which very closely fits into the complex of the 
permanent motives 

1 Sources and Uses of Motive Power. We may formulate 
this instruction in the following way Certain sources of 
power in developing motives are available to all, and other 
sources are available only to some children Thus, reli- 
gious faith, firm ethical or social ideas are sources of mo- 
tives for all, national feeling, family tradition, for example, 
are sources accessible only to certain individuals. The 
educator must know them exactly, he must have a firm 
conviction of the value and the power of these various 
kinds of motives On the basis of this conviction, he must 
accustom his pupils to resort always to these sources m 
the case of important resolutions But he should take good 
cu.; not to appeal to the highest good of mankind for 
every trifle. It is true that in fulfilling even the least of 
one’s obligations with an ey.e to the highest values, man 
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attains the highest perfection Even a child may be moved, 
m rare moments of enthusiasm, to undertake and accom- 
plish tmngs with the highest values in view But the teacher 
will dull the children’s sense of values if day after day he 
tries to restore peace and order m the classioom by an 
appeal to patriotism and the like, after having allowed 
class discipline to go to pieces by his own lack of skill 

B. TH^ FORMAL PROCESS OF MAKING RESOLUTIONS 
Values Determine Choice Every resolution may more 
or less be considered a choice Shall I, or shall I not De- 
cision comes fieely and spontaneously, but always in ac- 
cord with die values We cannot resolve on any dung except 
that which seems valuable to us in some respect If the 
question is a choice pioper, we are, as a rule, not led by 
the idea of making a capricious choice because it happens 
to please us so, but by the idea of seizing the (at least sub- 
jectively) moie valuable of two available aims The foudal 
quality ol a resolution is, therefore, piactically dependent 
on the quality of the preceding test of values 

Hasty and Thoiough Valuation As was shown in the 
experiments of choice, the testing of values can be two- 
fold A value may be overlooked entirely, and then the 
valuation will often piove to be more superficial, and will 
make the right appreciation more difficult, especially when, 
at fiist glance, elements of nonvalue appear. But the test- 
ing of values may also be analytical. A hasty evaluation 
will, therefore, always be a minor evaluation. The custom 
of thorough evaluation proves in general to be useful in 
life, especially, for the leason that one remains faitbLsl 
only to the aims which one has accepted as true values 
Alternatives m a Choice. .Very frequently, the resolu- 
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tion will cany witli it a certain nonvalue Values, which 
the one alternative offered, f-nust be r i elinqui<hed, or some 
disadvantage must be accepted in the chosen alternative 
So it is indeed in the case o£ all resolutibns of v^tal im- 
portance. Think, for example, of the choice of a vocation 
The choice of a calling always makes a strong impiession 
on sensitive minds and will not readily let them airive at 
a decision In such a case, it is important to develop the 
capacity for making a lesolution. But what does this mean? 
We must not think of an inner nimbleness of the 'will 


which can be attained by frequent lesolutions Neither is 
the freedom of the will helpful heie, for the irresolute per- 
son fails to arrive at a decision not for want of freedom. 


but because he does not want to accept the nonvalue 
which natuially lies in every choice, at times also because, 
without sufficient reason, he hopes later to gain a better 
lrisight into the relative values of the alternatives Such a 
h&itant person can be helped only if supplementary values 
aie added to the innei values of one of the alternatives. 


Supplemental y motives of this soit may be found in such 
ideas as the following What is subjectively best is the 
enemy of the good Rather do something imperfect, than 
do nothing at all He who hesitates is lost, etc However, 
special formal exercises cannot be recommended for use 
at school. The normal peison has no piopensity to hesitate, 
and youth m general must be held to the careful examina- 
tion of values rather than to quick decisions 
Honecker’s Expenments. Only morbidly hesitating pei- 
sons can successfully undergo long training in ariivmg at 
resolutions Resolutions, under conditions presented as real, 
nSLy serve as models for arriving at resolutions Such con- 
ditions were required in Honecker’s experiments. The sub- 
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jects of these experiments were addressed in the following 
manner. “Imagine that you are m position to carry out 
both of two proposed things You will intelligently and 
senouslv decide on one of the two things so that you will 
have no reason to repent. Suppose that the resolution im- 
plies the necessity of execution ” Then two corresponding 
possibilities of lesolution are piesented to the subject of 
the expei iment, e g , taking a walk, or going to the movies 
Exercises Useful for Defective Children. In the educa- 
tion of defective children such exercises may be uselul, if 
the patient has to account for his conduct, so that the 
educator is able to impart those supplementary values to 
him, which help him to make a resolution in the case of 
a hesitant comparison of values. But, as in all other in- 
stances, these exercises must not continue without relation 
to life, else they are linked to a complex from which the 
supplementaiy values do not leacli ovei to the resolutions 
of life. Therefore, the patient should often rendei an ac- 
count of the piocess of his practical lesolutions These 
opportunities are to be used foi the hesitant mind in mak- 
ing a quick choice of any vital value 
Play and Athletics as Tiaimng Gioup play and athletics 
in general aie especially recommended as training of the 
faculty of resolution. It cannot be denied that both possess 
a certain significance in the tiaimng of the power of reso- 
lution. But psychologists aie no longei of the opinion mat 
the faculty of resolution is a distinct intellectual possession, 
or a sharply defined intellectual ability which, acquired 
in any field, may opeiate in any othc-i The modern con,- 
cepticn substitutes adjustability ftjr what was considered 
to be the permanent faculty But adjustability acquired on 
the occasion, doe° simply appear on eveiy other occa- 
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sion, it appeals only ll (i) the subsequent occasion re- 
sembles the fust in its general featuies, (2) if there is a 
reproductive transition between the two, and (3) if no 
countermotives arise on th t new occasion. 

Gratification of Personality If, however, play, work, and 
social life are three entirely separate complexes for the 
child, he may, say in football, show an excellent faculty of 
resolution, and be entirely 1 resolute when it is a questioi 
of carrying out tasks, or of overcoming a difficulty in the 
solution of a pioblem, or of completing a foimer class 
assignment. Or, he may be unable m social life, to resolve 
to ask a favor, or to apologize for a slight mistake, etc 
Here, as everywhere else, the educator must realize that 
education is far moie difficult in the light of contemporary 
psychology than it was in the opinion of those who held 
the older psychological views. We do not form inner 
faculties, but we do acquire adaptability and above all, 
values But a value remains barren if it is not lifted out of 
the isolated exercise, so that it becomes a value in itself, 
and is associated with all the occasions in which it is to 
serve. 


C SUCCESSFUL ACTION 

Reaching an Aim The only thing which matters in life 
is success. It is all the same by what psychic (of course, 
£thl&aly valuable) means the aim is reached, so long as it 
is reached No matter how we educate the child, we may 
be satisfied if we enable him to "reach a definite aim, even 
^vith relatively little ( effort According to our present knowl- 
edge,. it^.must appear very hazardous to secufe the success 
of our action by a sarong volition. Is there perhaps anothei 
safe way at ofar disposal? 




